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NOTES UPON THE BIBLE.—No. V. 


Some brief account of a few of the most important manu- 
script copies of the New Testament may be interesting to 
the readers of the Examiner. Their age, character and state 
of preservation, indeed, while they make an essential part of 
the literary history of that volume, constitute also a part of 
the grounds, on which the evidence of the purity of the text is 
to be estimated. Itis therefore not a mere subject of curiosity, 
but of some utility to the biblical inquirer. 

Of the ancient manuscripts of the New Testament, which 
have survived the ravages of time and accident, and come 
down to us, the Alexandrine is that, which on several ac- 
counts deserves our first notice. ‘The precedence over all the 
others has usually been given to it by critical writers, not for 
its age, its origin, or the care with which it was originally 
written ; but because it is more entire than any other of equal 
age, was earlier and better known, has been more consulted, 
and more fully and critically examined. 

This venerable relick of an early age, now preserved in the 
library of the royal Museum in London, consists of four folio 
volumes; the three first containing the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, and the fourth the original Greek of the 
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New. Like all the most ancient manuscripts, it is written on 
vellum. ‘The page is divided into two columns. It is written 
in uncial characters throughout, without distinction of words, 
and without aspirates or accents. It is however divided into 
paragraphs, which are distinguished, when the first terminates 
with the end of a line, by the next commencing with a letter 
of much larger size, but of the same form, placed, not as we 
begin a paragraph within the line, but without in the margin. 
And, (what is still more peculiar, differing from any example 
of modern chirography,) when the paragraph ends in the 
middle of a line, the writing is continued, usually with a small 
interval of blank space, but sometimes without any, to the 
end of the line; and the first letter in the next line, though it 
be in the middle of a sentence, or even in the middle of a 
word, is distinguished by being of the large size, and, to de- 
note the commencement of a paragraph, placed in the margin. 
This singularity has led to the supposition, that the transcript 
was made by a person wholly unacquainted with the Greek 
language. But this opinion has béen shown by Montfaucon, 
Wetstein, and Woide, to be without foundation; and that it 
is to be attributed, not to the ignorance of the transcriber, but 
to the custom, strange as it is, of those times.* 

The volume of this manuscript, which contains the New 
Testament, is incomplete. Several of the first sheets are 
missing, containing the Gospel of Matthew, to the 6th verse 
of the xxvth chapter, where the page begins with the word 
eSegyeo_e in the middle of the verse, in the manner repre- 
sented in the note below. ‘There is again a chasm in the 
Gospel of John from the 50th verse of the vith chapter, to the 


* The following is an example taken from the 6th and 7th verses of the 
xxvth chapter of Matthew. They are the first sentences, as is afterwards 
mentioned, that remain in the Alexandrine Manuscript. 


eleoycobe eis atavTnow avrov. 
Tore nyepOncav racar at rapGevor 


EKELVAL Kat EkOopncay, &c. 
In the Alexandrine manuscript it is thus written ; 
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52d verse of the viiith,* and another in the 2d Epistle 
to the Corinthians, from the 13th verse of the ivth chapter to 
the 7th verse of the xiith. By what accident the sheets 
containing those passages have been lost is not known. The 
book has sustained a further damage. The upper margin 
has been wet in such a manner, as to destroy, or render 
illegible the writing of a few words at the beginning of the 
first lines in the inner column of the right hand page, and at 
the ends of those in the corresponding column of the oppo- 
site page, through a large part of the volume. 

This manuscript takes its name from the supposed place 
of its origin, and is said to contain internal marks of having 
been actually written, as its name imports, in Egypt. It was 
presented to Charles {. king of England, by Cyril Lucaris, 
patriarch of Constantinople, by the hands of Sir Thomas 
Rose, his majesty’s ambassador at the Porte in 1628; and in 
1753 it was deposited, where it now remains, in the British 
Museum. ‘The highest date claimed for this manuscript is 
the latter part of the fourth century. The general opinion 
fixes it to the sixth, and Michaelis, on whose judgment, in 
such a case, much reliance may be placed, asserts that it 
cannot have been written later than the eighth. At the lowest 
computation, therefore, it has been now written more than a 
thousand years. 

By the gradual but sure operation of time, this venerable 
relick of a remote age is passing to decay. In some parts the 
ink has corroded the parchment. In others it has so faded, 
that the finer strokes of the letters are no longer to be dis- 
tinguished, but by the help of the microscope, and in a course 
of time must wholly disappear. 

To prevent its being thus lost to the world, to save it also 
from the chance of perishing by those accidents, to which a 


*In this passage, viz. John viii. 1—11. is contained the history of the adul- 
teress. These verses are absent from some manuscripts, and in those in which 
they are contained, are considerably various in their readings. By a curious 
calculation it is discovered, that they must have been wanting in this copy. 
The two leaves indeed in which it should have been contained, as is said above, 
are lost; but that they never did contain the account appears; because in the 
Oxford edition of Georgius in 1703 in folio, those leaves contain about 149 
lines, while the two preceding leaves contain 135, and the two following 136 
only. Now subtracting from 149 the 12 lines, which contain the account 


in question, it will leave 137, which shows to a great degree of prabability, 
that it was not contained in it. 
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single copy is liable, at the same time to multiply and extend 
the means of consulting it, and to render it more accessible, 
the plan was conceived of giving a fac simile of the whole 
volume from the press by means of types cast for the pur- 
pose. This design was so faithfully and successfully executed 
in 1786 by the learned editor Charles Godfrey Woide, that 
the resemblance is said to be complete, and its accuracy 
such, as to answer all the purposes of a substitute for the 
original. It is even such, as to give an exact representation 
of the injury it has sustained in the inner margin by having 
been wet, and the partial defacement of the writing by that 
accident. 

The next manuscript which claims our notice is one, which 
has also been copied in the same manner as the Alexandrine, 
and published under the auspices of the University of Cam- 
bridge in England, by Dr. Kipling.* This most valuable 
document, usually called the Cambridge Manuscript, in re- 
ference to the University in which it is deposited; and some- 
times the Codex Bezae, or Codex Theodori from the person 
who presented it, the colshentnd Genevan critick and divine, 
Theodore Beza; was sent in 1581 to the University of Cam- 
bridge by that eminent promoter of the reformation, after 
having availed himself of its readings in the two editions 
which he published of the New Testament in 1565 and 1582; 
the last of which, as before remarked, was the text followed 
by the translators in our common English version. 

This manuscript contains not the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, like the Alexandrine, but only the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles; and in these also there are several 
small chasms. Like the Alexandrine, it is written in uncial 
characters of the most ancient form, with ut accents, aspirates, 
or intervals between the words. It differs, in having a Latin 
translation, written in the same character on the opposite 
page; which, it is material to observe, is not the Vulgate, nor 
any other known version, but appears to be an independent 
translation of this particular text. 

The age of this manuscript is to be determined chiefly by 
internal characters, for but little is known with certainty of 


* Of this as well as of the Alexandrine there is a splendid copy to be seen 
in the library of Harvard University. 
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its history. It was found by Beza in the Monastery of St. 
Irenzus at Lyons in 1562, nineteen years before he presented 
it to the University of Cambridge. We have no means of 
tracing it with certainty any further back. But there are 
some circumstances, which render it highly probable, that it 
had been brought to light before. A manuscript, answering 
in so many remarkable circumstances to the description of 
this, that scarcely a doubt can remain of its being the same, 
was seen and collated between 1547 and 1550, either at 
Lyons or in Italy, by Henry Stephens. It was believed also 
by Weitstein, that in 1546 this manuscript was in possession 
of the bishop of Clermont, who, at the Council of Trent, 
quoted from it a reading of John xxi. 22. yerery ovews, &e. 
which is now to be found in no other existing manuscript; 
furnishing no small presumption that thts was the manuscript 
from which the additional word ovzws was then read. It was 
also the opinion of this eminent critick, that this same manu- 
script was one of those, which were made use of at Alexan- 
dria in 615, by Thomas of Heraclea in a critical correction 
of the Philoxenian version, as it contains several readings, 
which are nowhere found, but in this manuscript and in the 
margin of that version.* From Egypt he thinks it was brought 
into France, where he finds it, as he supposes, referred to in 
840 by Druthmar, a monk of Aquitain. ‘There is a remark- 
able circumstance in the arrangement of the four Gospels in 
this manuscript, which also connects it with a curious histo- 
rical anecdote and gives some credibility to the above con- 
jectures of Wetstein. The Gospel of John is placed after 
that of Matthew, and before those of Mark and Luke.t+ 


* The following are the texts referred to above, which are said by Wetstein 
to contain readings, that are now to be found only in the Cambridge MS. and 
in the margin of the critical edition of the Philoxenian version. 


Matt. i. 7. Mark i. 3. Luke vii. 1. 41. John vi. 1. 
viii. 28. iv. 9. si. }. 9. vii. 40. 
ix. 15. vii. 13. xviii. 30, 34. ix. 37. 
xv. 6. xx. 36. 

xx. 28. xxil. 34. 


+ ‘I have seen,’ says Druthmar, ‘a copy of the Gospels in Greek, said to 
be that of St. Hilarius, in which those of Matthew and John were placed, dif- 
ferent from the usual order, before the other two. I asked Euphemius, a 
Greek monk, the reason of this. He replied [in the quaint language, and truly 
monkish taste of the age] that it was in imitation of a good teamster, who 
would always put his best cattle forward.’ 
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The remarkable agreement of this Text, beyond any other, 
with the Syriack versions, the Coptick, and the quotations 
of Origen, together with some peculiarities in the orthography, 
led the learned editor of the printed edition of it, Dr Kipling, 
to the supposition that this copy was made in Egypt. Wetstein, 
on the other hand, believed it to have been written in the 
West of Europe. The hypothesis of Marsh to solve all the 
phenomena of this copy is, that it was written by a Greek, 
which is indicated by the chirography ; that it was copied for 
the use of some person of distinction, who used the Latin 
language, or for some Latin community, which settled in 
Greece soon after the transfer of the seat of empire by Con- 
stantine, from Rome to Byzantium. This is rendered pro- 
bable by the Latin translation, and the «vayrwouare, or lessons 
of the Greek Liturgy noted in the margin. And finally, to 
account for its coincidence with the Philoxenian and Cop- 
tick versions, that it was copied, not from the Byzantine edition 
only, but that the writer made use of other copies, of which 
one was of the Alexandrine edition. Conformable to this 
was also the result of Dr Semler’s laborious inquiries on this 
subject. 

From a comparison of the letters of this copy with the spe- 
cimens of Greek inscriptions given by Montfaucon, in his 
Paleographia Greca, it is confidently pronounced by Marsh, 
‘that it cannot have been written later than the 6th century, 
and may have been written two or three centuries earlier.’ 
But there is another circumstance of internal character, which 
has been considerably relied upon as the means of drawing 
nearer to the precise date of this manuscript. It is the man- 
ner in which it is divided into sections. 

The books of the New Testament were divided, ata very 
early period, into long and short portions, called cccAm and 
xepahout, The former were marked at the top or bottom of 
the page, usually in red ink ; the latter were invariably num- 
bered on the side margin. The xegadac, or short portions, 
were invented by Ammonius in the third century, and are 
usually called Ammonian sections. ‘They were applied only 
to the four Gospels. These sections were in the beginning of 
the next century adopted by Eusebius, accompanied with 
references to his Canons of the Harmony of the Gospels, their 
use recommended, and there is reason to believe, that the 
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adoption of them became general in copies, which were taken 
after that period.* 

A similar division of the Acts and Epistles was made af- 
terward toward the close of the century by Euthalius, which 
from their author took the name of Euthalian sections. 

Now with respect to the Cambridge manuscript, we observe, 
that neither of the above divisions was followed by the origi- 
nal transcriber, and that he actually made use of a different 
one. ‘The Ammonian sections we indeed find noted in the 
margin, but that is evidently done by a later hand ; and it is 
without the references to the Canons of Eusebius. Now, al- 
though the presence of these marks, a prima manu, would 
be decisive evidence, as in the case of the Alexandrine, that 
the copy in which they were found, could not have been 
written before a certain date, because before that time the 
marks were not invented ; their absence will by no means 
prove to the same degree of certainty, that it was not written 
afterward. The coincidence, however, of this circumstance 
with other proofs of antiquity, reduces it to a high degree of 
probability, that its true date cannot have been much poste- 
rior to the time, at which these divisions came into general 
use. And from the celebrity of Eusebius, and the know- 
ledge, that they were in fact adopted by Jerom at the close of 
this century, it has been inferred, that this must have taken 
place at least within a century after their invention. If this 
conclusion be adopted, it will carry back the date of this man- 
uscript as far, at least, as to the middle of the fifth century. 

The Vatican, of which I am next to give some account, 
is a manuscript, which takes its name from the palace of the 


* The Canons of Eusebius referred to a Harmony of the Gospels, and, by a 
mark against the Ammonian sectiens, showed which of these sections were 
contained in each of the four Gospels, which of them were found only in three, 
which only in two, and which were peculiar to one of them. These sec- 
tions are to be seen marked in the printed fac simile of the Alexandrine man- 
uscript, and also in the folio edition of Mills’ New Testament. They have 
been copied also into some other printed editions of the Gospels, as those ef 
Stephens and Kuster. 


According to these early divisions 


Matthew consists of ritdoe &n—Ixviii. cepadata tve—355. 
Mark do. pn—x\viii. do. cr\éd—234. 





Luke —— do. mry—Ixxxiii. do.  rp6—343. 
John a do. «m—xvii. do. cra—23}. 
See Simon’s Hist Crit. du texte du N. T. Ch, xxxiii. p. 424. 
Wetst. Prolog. p.6. Marsh’s Mich. Vol. II. p. 904. 
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bishop of Rome, in whose library it is deposited. Like its 
great competitor, the Alexandrine, it originally contained the 
whole Bible ; and like that too it has suffered mutilations. At 
present the manuscript ends with the words *¢uwuov 7H Gew’ 
Heb. ix. 14, the remaining leaves containing the rest of the 
Epistle, the Epistles to Timothy, ‘Titus, and Philemon, and 
the Revelation, being lost. 

The disposition of the books of the New Testament in this 
copy isremarkable. ‘The Gospels and Acts stand in the com- 
mon order. After them are placed the Catholick Epistles, suc- 
ceeded by those of Paul, but not in their usual order, that to 
the Hebrews being placed immediately after those to the 
Thessalonians ; and there is reason to think that in the more 
ancient manuscript from which this was copied, that Epistle 
stood between those to the Galatians and to the Ephesians.* 

Besides being a complete copy of the whole Scriptures, it 
further resembles the Alexandrine, in the uncial character, 
though somewhat smaller, less elegant, and without letters of 
a larger size at the beginning of séctions. It differs from it 
in being written with aspirates and accents, and in having 
neither the Ammonian nor Euthalian sections marked in the 
margin, nor the references of Eusebius. Another important 
singularity is, that the Epistles of Paul are not written sepa- 
rately, but in a continued series ; the whole divided into ninety 
three sections, without any distinction of one Epistle from an- 
other, as if the whole of them constituted a single work. It is 
written with great care and accuracy ; but no two copies, it is 
said, are more dissimilar in their readings, than this and the 
Alexandrine. 

It has been supposed that this manuscript was one of those, 
which were sent to Alcala by Leo Tenth to be used in prepar- 
ing the Complutensian edition ; but a comparison of its read- 
ings with that copy has shown, that if it was one of those 
which were sent, very little if any use was made of it. 


* This is indicated by the figures in the margin, afterward to be explained, 
with which the sections are marked. The Epistle to the Hebrews contains 
from section 60 to 69 inclusive. The Epistle to the Galatians ends with 59, and 
that to the Ephesians begins with 70, which shows, that the leaves, which con- 
tain that to the Hebrews, have probably been transposed from betwe ep them 

t This opinion, expressed with great confidence by Professor Marsh, was 
grounded on a comparison of a selection of readings froin the Vatican MS. by 
Birch of Copenhagen, with the Complutensian text. In the three first chap- 
ters of Matthew he found twenty seven readings peculiar to this MS. not one of 
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The value of this manuscript is less known, than that of 
either of the others, which have been described, because it 
has been less examined. It was proposed by the Abbe 
Spoletti to publish an exact impression of it, and a memo- 
rial was presented to the Pope for this purpose, but the 
permission was not obtained. ‘The subject was submitted to 
the Inquisition, which refused its assent. In the spirit of lib- 
eral and free inquiry, which is now extending itself into cath- 
olick as well as protestant countries, we may be allowed to 
hope, that the time is not very remote, when all such inhibi- 
tions upon the extension of the means of knowledge will be 
taken off; and provision will be made for an exact repre- 
sentation of this venerable manuscript to follow those of its 
fellows, the Alexandrine and Cambridge, into every great 
library of christendom, so as to be accessible to every biblical 
scholar. 

Different degrees of antiquity have been assigned to this 
manuscript. The Roman edition of the Septuagint was pub- 
lished in 1587, and at that time the editors ascribed to this 
manuscript an antiquity of 1200 years. ‘They referred it 
therefore to the fourth century. ‘The principal grounds for at- 
tributing to it this high antiquity are, the strong resemblance, 
which its characters are said to bear to those on a monument, 
known to have been erected in that age; the absence of the 
Ammonean and Euthalian sections, and Eusebian references, 
which may be supposed to have got into general use by the 
middle of the fifth century; and the arrangement of Paul’s 
Epistles, which is said to agree with what was usual in the 
time of Eusebius, i. e. in the fourth century. 

The existence of the accents and aspirates, on the other 
hand, is not conclusive against it, though it would render the 
date of a century lower more probable. Accents were used 
by grammarians in the first century, and even earlier. In the 
ruins of Herculaneum, a verse of Euripides has been found 
inscribed with accents. But what is most to the purpose is 
the positive evidence we have, that in the fifth century the 


which is taken into the Complutensian text. But lest it might be imagined, that 
this MS. was received at Alcala after the first sheets of the Testament were 
struck off, and might have been made use of for the rest, he applied the same 
test to the last chapter of John, where the evidence was found still more decisive. 
For in that single chapter were found twenty eight readings, not one ‘of which 
is noticed by the Complutum Editor. 
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accents were actually used in an edition of the Epistles of 
Paul, the catholick Epistles, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The existence of the accents then presents no objection against 
the middle of the fifth century for the date of the Vatican 
manuscript, and the other circumstances, which have been 
mentioned, seem very strongly to point to a date at least as 
early as that. 

Of several other manuscripts of great value and antiquity, 
I shall confine myself to the notice of one, the Codex Ephrem. 
This is a copy preserved in the imperial library at Paris, and 
deserving of particular consideration for several reasons. It 
1S supposed to yield in age to none but the Cambridge and 
Vatican. It contains a marginal note on Heb. vil. 7, which 
is thought by Wetstein to carry in it decisive proof of having 
been written before the institution of the feast of purification 
of the Virgin Mary, which was in 542. 

This was originally a copy of the whole Bible. A consid- 
erable part of the New Testament remains, though in many 
places illegible. In the first part of the volume the sacred 
text has been erased, and the Greek works of Ephrem, a 
Syrian bishop of the sixth century, are written on the parch- 
ment; yet so, that much of the original writing is still legible 
under it, though in a pale and faded state. 

The readings of this manuscript are said to agree in a re- 
markable manner with those of the Alexandrine. 

It has one marginal reading, which deserves particular no- 
tice, because it shows more clearly perhaps, than any other 
instance, the manner in which a false reading has crept into 
the text, so as to get firmly established. It is a passage in 
the fifth chapter of John, in which the Evangelist gives an ac- 
count of the cure of an infirm man by our Saviour at -the 
pool of Bethesda. 

In our received text, the account states, that at this pool 
was collected together a ‘ great multitude of infirm persons, 
of lame, blind, withered, waiting for the moving of the water. 
For at a certain season, an angel went down into the pool, 
and troubled the water ; whosoever therefore went in first af- 
ter the troubling of the water was made well, whatever disease 
he had. And a certain man was there, who had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years, &c.’ 
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This passage, (so much of it as is printed in italicks) has 
been the cause of no small perplexity to commentators, and 
different hypotheses have been assumed, in order to find a 
meaning in the passage, which should relieve the Evangelist 
from the imputation of giving a sanction to the strange popu- 
lar notion, which the account seems to imply. 

It has accordingly been supposed by some, that the pool 
was a small medicinal spring flowing only at particular times, 
and then into a bath capable of containing only one person at 
atime. Its healing qualities might be real, yet exaggerated, 
and mingled with popular superstitions. 

Others have thought, that this pool was the place, in which 
the victims for sacrifice were washed; that it derived its 
healing power from the blood of the victims ; that the certain 
time of its efficacy was that of the great festivals, when the 
prodigious number of the victims might entirely change the 
state of the water ; its activity was increased by putting it in 
motion ; the person employed to do this, as it was preparatory 
to those persons stepping into it, who were waiting to receive 
the benefit of its healing virtues, might with propriety be 
called «yyedos, as it is well known, that this term was not ap- 
propriated by the Jews, nor was it by the Evangelists, to 
celestial messengers, a superiour order of beings. John the 
Baptist was called the «yyedos, very properly translated mes- 
senger, who went before the Messiah. We read of Peter’s 
angel, or messenger, in the Acts of the Apostles; and the 
angels of the churches mentioned in the Revelations are well 
understood to be christian ministers. 

But, if it can be shown to a very high degree of probabili- 
ty, that the passage which involves the difficulty is really no 
part of the sacred text, all such ingenious modes of explana- 
tion will be rendered unnecessary ; and of this a few facts, 
that may be stated, and the opinions of distinguished criticks 
grounded upon them, may furnish sufficient data for the reader 
to make up his judgment. 

That its genuineness, then, is in a high degree doubtful, 
we see was the opinion of Griesbach ; since the mark he has 
set against it, in his corrected text of the New Testament, is 
that, which he uses to indicate, that it is suffered to remain in 
the text on the lowest allowable degree of evidence ; and 
that it would not be taken into the text upon the same evi- 
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dence, were it not already there. And it was decidedly 
rejected by Semler, Michaelis, and Herbert Marsh, as an un- 
doubted interpolation. . 

The grounds of this decision, and of the doubts of Gries- 
bach were, that the passage is not found in either of the two 
oldest manuscripts extant, the Cambridge and the Vatican. 
In the Codex Ephrem, of which I have just given some ac- 
count, and which was perhaps nearly a century after the 
others, it is found, not in the text, but in the margin, inserted 
there by the copyist probably, as a tradition explanatory of 
the text. In manuscripts of a somewhat later period, it Is 
found taken from the margin into the text, but with an asterisk 
or obelus set against it, as a passage of not unquestioned au- 
thority. In copies of a still later period it stands in the text, 
without any mark of diminution. 

In this instance we have the means of tracing the several 
steps by which, in the course of two or three centuries, a spu- 
rious passage has got itself so firmly seated in the text, that 
Griesbach has not ventured to eject it; first appearing merely 
as an explanatory note in the margin, without any pretension 
to a place in the text; and the older copies, as far as we 
know all of them, being wholly without it; then taken into 
the text by the errour of the transcriber, but with a mark 
against it to express his doubt whether it belonged there ; 
then lastly in subsequent copies the mark of suspicion taken 
off, and the passage appearing as an undoubted part of the 
genuine text. 

Other passages in the New Testament, it is not improbable, 
may owe their present existence in the printed editions to 
the same cause. And there is always reason to suspect that 
it may be the case, if they are absent from the oldest manu- 
scripts, though contained in all those of modern date. 

One passage, it is now well known, has found its way into 
the received text, and has maintained its standing there for 
three centuries, upon less authority even than this. The text 
of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John v. 7, stands not only 
wholly destitute of the authority of ancient manuscripts, but 
almost equally so of modern. ‘ Of all the Greek manuscripts 
of the catholick Epistles, now extant, of which more than a 
hundred have been quoted by name, the passage has been 
discovered in one only, the codex Montfortianus, which 1s 
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neither of sufficient antiquity, nor of sufficient integrity to be 
entitled to a voice in a question of sacred criticism.’* 

With only the testimony of this fact on the subject, is it 
too much to say, that no text in the New Testament, resting 
on no better authority than this, and with nothing else to 
recommend it, should have been suffered so long to retain its 
usurped place: ° 





CURSORY THOUGHTS ON THE STATE OF THE WORLD, AND ON’ 
THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS IN RELATION TO IT. 


Tue progress of the age, and the brightening prospects of 
the human race are favourite themes of the day; on which it 
is common to meet conjecture, speculation and congratulation 
in almost every circle, and from men of almost every cha- 
racter. ‘They are topicks of conversation among all classes; 
they animate the declamation of the politician, the philan- 
thropist and the philosopher; they find their way into the 
harangues of the pulpit, and are not unheard of in frequent 
addresses at the throne of grace. 

There is doubtless, to a certain extent, good ground for 
this. An age is passing by us of extraordinary features and 
of extraordinary promises. We live in a land which exhibits 
to us only its brightest features and best promises. We have 
a right therefore to indulge feelings of satisfaction in survey- 
ing the present and anticipating the future. Both in a political 
and religious point of view we have singular cause of felicita- 
tion. And it would not be strange, if, amid the general 
excitement of anticipation and hope, which sometimes presents 
visions of perfectibility and happiness extravagantly romantick, 
we should too readily overlook the discouragements and im- 
pediments, which the old evils of society, and the interests of 
the ill-and designing, and the passions of all, are opposing to 
the progress of improvement. ‘The world, upon the whole, 
may be steadily going on; but it is rash and unwarrantable to 
suppose that it will go on without check. We must look at 
the future by the light of the past. The world has been 
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through past ages, upon the whole, going on. But amid what 
melancholy interruptions, struggling against what dishearten- 
ing opposition, through what disastrous periods of darkness, 
revolution, change, which sometimes threw back the advancing 
day, and sometimes held it in long and almost desperate 
eclipse! We then may not hope that there shall be no check 
to human advancement in future time. It is doubtless true, 
that the recent discoveries and inventions of man, which have 
given him an acquaintance with the world, its laws, its re- 
sources, and its inhabitants, such as former ages possessed 
not, and have also given him the control of them, such as 
they had not—bringing distant continents and scattered na- 
tions into close and familiar connexion—together with those 
wonderful improvements of art, which enable him to diffuse 
throughout the whole mass, and transmit and _ perpetuate 
whatever knowledge is attained; must prevent the return of 
the darkness and barbarity of the middle ages, indeed must 
forbid every considerable retrograde step. Yet who can 
divine, notwithstanding, under what new form the selfishness 
of the ambitious, and the passions of the powerful and pre- 
judiced, and the ignorance of the multitude, may be able still 
to interpose barriers to the marcn of society, and keep back 
the advancement of the world? In politicks and in religion, 
in the state and in the church, there are many who must re- 
gard all improvement as evil; who necessarily look on every 
attempt at reform, as the great men of Israel looked upon the 
teaching of Jesus Christ—as a wicked and heretical innovation, 
which would ‘turn the world upside down.’ It shall doubt- 
less please God as signally to discomfit them at last. But 
who can tell through what new ages of darkness and suffer- 
ing, it may please him first to guide the world? 

But however this may be in regard to those portions of the 
world which are already civilized and christianized, we can- 
not forget, that, before the triumphant reign of improvement 
and happiness shall be complete, by far the largest portion of 
our globe is yet to be redeemed from the miserable degrada- 
tion of savage and pagan life. The glorious era which we 
anticipate, will not have come, until—not only the long 
cherished and multiplied abuses of human power and christian 
truth are remedied on this and the European continents—but 
until the vast regions of Africa, and the populous territories 
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of Asia, and the countless islands of the eastern and western 
oceans, shall have yielded up their millions to the light of 
knowledge, and the influence of revelation. ‘That is a day 
for which the Christian looks. But ‘ how long, .O Lord, how 
long?’ While the glorious work advances but tardily among 
the enlightened peoples; when three hundred years of unsur- 
passed energy. and exertion have not yet rescued the half of 
Europe from the religious tyranny of Rome, and the Reformed 
Church is itself but partially reformed; to how many weary 
ages must we look forward, ere the whole race of man, in all 
his scattered dwellings, shall be made free and sanctified by 
the truth of Jesus! 

When we thus compare what has been done, with what 
remains to be done—we may not indeed suffer the feeling of 
discourageinent to prevail, and to forbid our efforts in behalf 
of so desirable an end—but we are made sensible that in so 
extensive and intricate a concern we are bound diligently 
and cautiously to inquire. what it is our duty to do, and in 
what manner we should attempt it. The work is vast and 
difficult ; any efforts of ours must be in comparison limited 
and feeble. How imperiously then does duty require, that 
they be well digested and well directed, in order that they 
may not be utterly lost. When there is but little strength, if 
it be skilfully exerted, it may accomplish great objects; while, 
if misapplied, it may not only be inefficacious, but serve no 
purpose except that of disheartening. 

Thus therefore are we situated in the midst of what are 
regarded as the splendid prospects of the age;—with almost 
an infinite work to be done, before they can be fully realised— 
bound, as subjects of God’s kingdom and lovers of man’s 
welfare, to do our part toward promoting them—and with the 
most imperative obligation to use warily our slender means, 
that if possible they may help us to do much, and at any rate 
may not be wholly thrown away. 

Who then can forbear to feel that a solemn question is 
put to him? Who can rest till that question is answered, and 
he has ascertained, what it his duty to do? 

It is evident that three courses offer themselves to our 
acceptance, one of which we must choose. 

1. We may do nothing. We may reason, that in so vast 
an operation as the reformation of the world, God will carry 
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on his own plans, ia his own sublime and quiet way, making use 
of human agency at his pleasure, but not requiring the inten- 
tional interference of man; that therefore without some mani- 
fest and undeniable ‘sign from heaven,’ that any proposed 
work of ours will coincide with his councils and is demanded 
of us by him, we should labour but rashly and darkly at best, 
and in all likelihood encounter only defeat. There are many 
who seem to reason thus, and perhaps impose upon them- 
selves by this plausible appearance of deference to the divine 
will. 

2. Or we may make it our choice to aid only those designs 
of improvement which concern that part of the human family 
in which we are set, and the welfare of that society of which 
we ourselves make a part. 

3. Or we may extend our charity further, and seek to 
improve the fortunes and characters of other less favoured 
nations, by sending among them those truths, principles, and 
institutions, which make our felicity and boasting. 

I repeat it, that concerning these three courses, a solemn 
question of duty is put to our consciences, that we may know 
‘ what the Lord will have us to do.’ 

In regard to the first of them, I apprehend that no one 
who has the heart of a man, and is rightly sensible to the 
motives and obligations of the Christian faith, will fancy that 
he can be accounted guiltless if he selfishly live to himself 
alone, if he share not at all with others the blessings ke 
enjoys, and take no part by any contribution of means or of 
labour, in the great work of benefitting and improving his 
fellow men. No thoughtful man can think it permitted him 
to choose to do nothing. He will only desire to know what 
he should do. 

Upon this point, there is, and easily may be, great differ- 
ence of opinion. ‘That he is bound to make exertion for the 
benefit of those immediately connected with him,—his own 
family, neighbourhood, country, first of all and chief of all,— 
few will pretend to dispute. There the Creator has laid the 
scene of his duty; there lies the centre of his influence; and 
he who abandons this post of assigned action, has denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel. 

But upon this point, as well as upon all others, there may 
be an unwarrantable extreme. And there is a tendency in 
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ihose who fee} it a duty to set this limit to their active charity, 
to limit here also their sympathy, and. account as folly and 
romance all philanthropy which extends further. There are 
those who cause not only their charity, but their charitable 
feelings, to end as well as begin at home. They think that 
whether more distant portions of the race be enlightened and 
happy or not, is none of their concern; that, so long as them- 
selves enjoy the privileges of civilization, the possession of 
liberty and personal rights, the glorious light of divine truth, 
and the comforting assurance of immortal life; it is of no 
consequence to them that others suffer beneath the iron rod 
of despotick tyranny, in the privations of savage wandering, 
in the beastliness of ignorant barbarism, or the comfortless 
and hateful depravity of heathenism. So long as themselves 
have peace, it disturbs them not that others have no peace. 

I would not be misunderstood in this. Noman has a right 
to do nothing,—but every one has an unquestionable right to 
choose what he will do, to select his field of labour. And if 
he be persuaded that his exertions will be most effectual in 
the regions around him, undoubtedly he is perfectly justified 
in not extending them beyond. It is palpably unjust to make 
it the test of a man’s christian feeling or standing, that he does 
not help the cause of Christianity in a certain given sphere,— 
among the heathen, for example. The vineyard of God is 
extensive ; no man can labour in every part of it. Different 
portions must necessarily be assigned to different men; and he 
who works well here, is as sood and faithful a servant as he 
who works well there. All, therefore, of censure, which I 
intended, was directed against that state of mind which is in- 
different to the wants of others, which has no sympathy for 
them, which not only feels justified in bestowing help else- 
where, but derides the very notion of pagans being benefited 
by our religious institutions. I conceive such a state of mind 
to be altogether inconsistent with any hearty interest in the 
cause of Christ’s religion, and the salvation of men. 

if I am standing by the seashore amidst a raging tempest, 
while some poor shipwrecked mariners are tossing and strug- 
gling in the waves; it is very right for me to give all my 
aid to those who are nearest me, and whom perchance I 
may save. I might be unable to reach with my boat the 
most distant, or I might perish with them if I did. But I 
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should count myself less than a man, if I should therefore 
refuse to feel for them, and say, ‘It is just as well they 
should perish,—what are they to me?’ This is precisely a 
parallel case. ‘The perishing souls near us demand our care. 
If we feel that we may do something for them, while our 
slender means would be wasted if carried out to those in a 
more perilous and distant exposure, then we are free to 
limit our endeavours accordingly. But God forbid that we 
should therefore have no sympathy for the others. God for- 
bid that we should have so little the spirit of our Master as 
to scoff at their necessities and wretchedness,—when it was 
to redeem the world from precisely this state, that he toiled, 
and suffered, and died. 

It is not at all surprising that good and benevolent men should 
widely differ in regard to the question of duty upon this sub- 
ject. That it is most desirable that all the nations should be 
Christian, no one can deny, who knows the difference between 
savage and civilized life, between Christianity and idolatry. 
That it is in the purpose of the great Father that they shall 
be so at last, few will venture to question, who believe his pa- 
ternal providence, or his recorded revelations. But how far 
any specified individual is under a moral obligation to attempt 
the work of their conversion, is a question to which it is not 
strange that discordant answers are returned ; to which indeed 
different answers must be returned, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which men may be placed. For by circum- 
stances human duty is necessarily modified and affected, and 
it is by the circumstances in which God places us, that he indi- 
cates the intentions of his providence, and points out our duty. 

On surveying then the circumstances of our condition, what 
reply should we frame for ourselves at the present time ? 

Here we cannot fail to remember, that some duties are of 
more perfect obligation and have a higher claim than others ; 
and that, in case of balancing or interference between several 
courses, all of which we have not ability to take, the unques- 
tionable is to be chosen before the more doubtful. Upon this 
obvious principle we have rested our preference of a near 
over a remote field of benevolent labour; not doubting that 
our scanty means were more acceptably expended in the cer- 
tain advantage of a smaller space, than if hazarded by their 
extension over a larger and less accessible region. ‘The 
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Apostles themselves confined their labours to their country- 
men, until they were specially commanded to extend them to 
others. 

Neither can we fail to remember the consideration before 
stated, that even the christian world is as yet but partially 
reformed ; and that the labour of at least three hundred years 
is needed to bring the nations to the best understanding and 
most faithful use of their holy doctrines. Opportunity has 
therefore seemed to be given for the full employment of zeal 
and benevolence in promoting the cause of improvement with- 
in the limits of christendom. Providence has seemed to 
intimate that here, for the present, our exertions were needed ; 
here the pillar of the divine presence has seemed to abide. 
But I trust we have only waited to see it lifted up, like the 
Israelites of old, when we should be willing to rise and follow 
it even to the inhospitable desert. When it shall be made 
manifest that we are thus summoned, when the highway shall 
be opened for us by the evident preparation of fair opportunity, 
opportunity which is ever the commanp of God; then, I trust, 
we shall not be found backward to obey. No thinking man is 
indifferent, or can be indifferent, to the fortunes and happiness 
of his race, or esteem it other than a privilege to be employed 
in promoting the spread and the influence of God’s regene- 
rating truth, and ripening souls for salvation. We understand, 
as well as any, the real wretchedness of the heathen world ; 
we could paint it as strongly; we could perchance declaim 
about it as eloquently,—although we believe that a righteous 
Judge will judge them according to what they have, and not 
according to what they have not. If then we can learn that 
the fulness of his appointed time has come ; that he will ho- 
nour our feeble labours; that he has made ready the way 
upon the interminable wilderness, so that our expedition shall 
not be lost there and destroyed; then I humbly trust we 
should not refuse to gird ourselves for the toil and go forth 
in his name. But how could we go, if we should not find 
that we were sent? We should only subject ourselves to the 
eld reproach,—I have not sent them, yet they ran; | have 
not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. 

Among the remarkable circumstances of the times, some 
have transpired which have seemed to many, both in this 
country and in England, to bring to us some such intimation 
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of the purposes of Heaven. I allude to the situation and la- 
bours of Mr. Adam and Rammohun Roy in India. No one 
can have been made acquainted with these, especially if he 
have carefully perused the Correspondence recently publish- 
ed, without being greatly impressed; and many are per- 
suaded that they hear in them a voice announcing that the 
day for effort is come, and proclaiming encouragement. A 
learned Hindoo has risen up, gifted with uncommon powers 
and a spirit of reform. He has been striving to abolish idol- 
atry from his native land, and restore the worship of the true 
God. He has imbibed a strong admiration for the christian 
system ; and, though probably not a believer in its divine ori+ 
ginal, has yet desired and endeavoured to circulate its pure 
morality and diffuse its holy spirit; and, with this view, has 
distributed among his countrymen selections from the New 
Testament, consisting of the preceptive teachings of Jesus. 
What an opening is thus made among themselves for the 
favourable reception of the Gospel! an opening, such as chris- 
tian missionaries might in vain have laboured to effect in cen- 
turies ; and which ought to be hailed by them with as hearty 
and devout acclamation as the overthrow of idolatry in the 
Sandwich Islands. And yet, with an infatuation almost in- 
credible, this auspicious proceeding was regarded by the mis- 
sionaries with a jealous and inimical eye ; and he was assailed 
as an enemy of Jesus, because, truly, he had distributed 
among, his countrymen the precepts of Jesus! They blindly 
denounced this book, which seemed the dawning of christian 
day upon poor benighted India, as a covert attack upon Chris- 
tianity, designed to work its overthrow; with the same secta- 
rian jealousy which once charged some alterations of Watts’s 
hymns to an intention of subverting the Gospel under the au- 
thority of his name; a suspiciousness of temper, which, if 
Jesus himself were now to return to earth, and begin his mi- 
nistry again with another sermon on the mount, would de- 
nounce him as a Deist in disguise, insidiously undermining 
the doctrines of revelation. 

It is to be regretted that this great and gifted man has suf- 
fered himself, by this unexpected opposition, to be seduced 
for a season from his important vocation as a reformer of his 
countrymen, into a doctrinal discussion with those who ought 
to have welcomed him as a coadjutor and friend. But this, 
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we trust, is now over. And one man has been found, sent 
with other missionaries from England, of liberality and en- 
largedness of mind to appreciate the value of his aid, and to 
use it for promoting the Gospel in that quarter of the world. 
Persuaded by his own observations and experience that 
Christ’s religion could not be received there with the encum- 
brances of erroneous doctrine attached to it, Mr. Adam has 
commenced his labours with the exhibition of that simple 
doctrine which Peter preached to Cornelius, and Paul to the 
Athenians, and which spread so rapidly among the nations 
while it was proclaimed without corruption. He is willing to 
make the experiment of preaching it once more to the hea- 
then, in this its original, native, unsophisticated form. He 1s 
devoted to the work. He will in it spend and be spent. He 
has sent to our shores a document on the subject written with 
singular marks of fairness, impartiality, and truth; and has 
kindled a persuasion in many minds, that it is their duty to 
aid him in this new and interesting experiment—aid, which 
indeed has been already partially transmitted to him. 

The question then occurs, is it possible to regard these 
striking coincidences in that land, as other than the plain mti- 
mations of Providence ? And if we could not have felt it our 
duty to send there and begin the experiment, without pre- 
paration and by a forced opportunity ; yet, now that without 
our agency, by the quiet unexpected appointment of Provi- 
dence, the experiment is begun,—are we not called upon to 
be interested and active? In what way can we ever hope God 
to assign us our part in this work, if not in some such way 
as this? How shall we look for encouragement, if we find it 
not here? What circumstances more propitious, what op- 
portunity more favourable, may we hope or imagine ? 

At any rate, this matter deserves a candid and careful con- 
sideration, that we may not err in respect to our duty. The 
few thoughts, which I have ventured to bring forward, lie on 
the very surface. Let every man examine more deeply for 
himself. If the Gospel is to spread, it can only be in its ori- 
ginal simplicity of doctrine and power. If the nations are to 
be redeemed, and to be blessed upon earth as we are, with a 
high, and glorious, and happy lot, it must be by the preaching 
of such a Gospel. If we are anticipating the indefinite ad- 
vancement of knowledge and truth, if we are giving way to 
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the great expectations, which the spirit of the age forces on 
our minds, we know that they can only be realised by the 
labours of man using faithfully the opportunities, which the 
circumstances of the world and the dealings of Providence 
may offer. When these opportunities arise, man must work, 
or the world will not advance. Is the present such a one! ; 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. If he 
believe that it is, then let him, in God’s name, bravely ad- 
dress himself to it. There will be found in the work a rich 
blessing to the deserted nations, reflected with abundance 
tenfold increased upon our own land. For if it be true in 
temporal things, how much more so in spiritual things, that af 
ts more blessed to give than to receive. 





ON THE FUTURE LIFE OF THE GOOD. 


We are, ina little time, to experience a change of our 
present mode of being; and this change may be regarded 
with very different views and feelings. It is not the gradual 
decay of the body, nor the pains of disease, nor the feeble 
struggles of nature in the grasp of death, nor the mingling of 
dust with dust, nor the subsequent dissolution of our animal 
frame, nor any such accidents of mortality, which ought to 
arrest and fix our attention in the contemplation of this event. 
It is not the leaving of this life which is its essential character- 
istick ; it is the entering upon another. Considered merely 
as the termination of the present life, it is comparatively an 
event of little importance. Much as it is commonly dread- 
ed, men expose themselves to the hazard of it from motives 
the most inconsiderable. It occurs in our neighbourhood, 
and scarcely casts a transient shade over the current of our 
thoughts. We read the daily records of mortality with as 
little emotion, as we do any other, the idlest news, to which 
we may next turn our eyes. But death, when viewed under 
that aspect in which it is regarded by the Christian and the 
philosopher as an object of “contemplation, assumes a very 
different character. We then perceive that the most common 
and unnoticed of all events is the most solemn, the most mys- 
terious, and the most interesting. We have been here but 
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a little time, and some of our number are continually taken 
from us. Where are they now? Where now are some whom 
we used to meet so often in the common intercourse of life; 
with whose faces we were so familiar? Where now are some 
whom we loved with such strong and intimate affection; in 
every thing occurring to whom, we lately felt so deep and 
personal an interest? Through what scenes are they now pass- 
ing? What events have occurred to them since our separa- 
tion? What secrets would they have to disclose to us, if we 
could be permitted for a little time to hold that intercourse 
with them, which the imagination regards with so much awe 
and curiosity? Why is the thin veil that separates us from 
eternity, behind which some one or another of us is continually 
passing, never rent for a moment to discover to us what is 
beyond? 

But we shall soon join those who have gone before us; 
and the secrets of eternity will soon be no secrets to us. 
Christianity has already taught us plainly and directly every 
thing which it is most important for us to know. Our hap- 
piness in that state, on which we are to enter after death, 
depends upon the characters that we may form in the pre- 
sent. There is, as it respects all moral beings, an unalterable 
relation, which will sooner or later make itself felt, between 
virtue and happiness, and between guilt and misery. The 
present life is a state of discipline and preparation for that 
which is to succeed; and it is in our power by doing our duty 
here,—that is, by doing what in the common course of things 
will best promote our present happiness,—to attain hereafter 
toa state of felicity such as is never known in this world. 
These ase fundamental truths of our religion; and they afford 
all the motives necessary to the highest attainments in moral 
excellence. But believing these truths, believing that this 
life is a state of discipline and preparation for that which is to 
come, we may, perhaps, infer something more definite and 
particular respecting the future life than what has yet been 
stated. ‘There must be a correspondence between the pre- 
paration and that for which we are prepared, an adaptation 
of the discipline to the state which is to follow it. ‘The cha- 
racter, which we are placed here to acquire, must be such as 
will enable us to perform the duties, and to partake the 
enjoyments of that life which is to come. The habits which 
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we are here to form, must be such as will hereafter be exer- 
cised. The dispositions and affections, which we are here to 
cultivate, must be such as will hereafter meet with corre- 
sponding objects. Reasoning in this manner, we may come 
to some conclusions respecting the future state of the good, 
on which, I think, we may rely, and which are neither unin- 
teresting, nor unimportant. The more definite are our notions 
respecting the happiness of the future life, the more will it 
interest our imagination and feelings, and the stronger sense 
shall we have of its reality. The expectation of some good, 
of which we form no conception, may influence the under- 
standing, but has no power over the affections. In proportion, 
likewise, as we form more correct notions respecting that 
blessedness to which we may attain, so shall we perceive 
more clearly the necessity of preparing ourselves for its en- 
joy ment, and understand better the sort of preparation which 
is necessary. Let us consider then what revelation and 
reason teach us concerning the future state of the good. 

1. The future life of good men will be a life of social enjoy- 
ment and social duties. We are here educated to be social 
beings; and are taught to find much of our happiness in a 
mutual interchange of good affections and kind offices. Na- 
ture has connected us together by a thousand sympathies, 
interests, and dependencies, and it is only our vices and im- 
perfections, which loosen these bonds and repel us from each 
other. In that future life, should we attain to it, we shall feel 
within ourselves and in those around us, the full influence of 
those virtues which draw man near to man. We shall be 
united again, and forever, to those friends whose memory is 
so dear to us; and we shall find them, and shall be ourselves, 
free from the imperfections of humanity; for ‘ they that are 
accounted worthy to inherit that world shall be as the angels.’ 
In that world, we may have intercourse with excellent men of 
all ages and nations; with all who have triumphed, and all 
who have suffered, in the cause of God and of mankind; with 
those who have acquired the wreath of merited glory, and those 
who have attained the crown of martyrdom; with the Apostles 
of our faith;—and even with him, to whose ministry we are 
indebted for all these ennobling expectations; and who gave 
in his own character an example of the purity and perfection 
of that state to which we are aspiring. It was a prospect 
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similar to this, which the first orator, and one of the first and 
best men whom Rome ever produced, contemplated with so 
much enthusiasm ;—speaking (in the person of the elder Cato) 
of ‘that glorious day, when he should escape from the tur- 
bulence and pollution of this earth, and be admitted to the 
divine assembly and council of those, whom he had known, 
and loved, and reverenced here, and of those great men of 
whom he had heard, or read, or of whom he himself had 
written.’ The doubtful hope which philosophy could afford, 
had power thus to animate a high and generous mind; and 
we enjoy the strong assurance which Christianity inspires. If 
we could but remove from this world the many evils which man 
inflicts upon man; if prudence and kindness were mingled in 
all our intercourse with each other ; ifthe glow, and generosi- 
ty, and unlimited confidence of friendship, were as common 
as they now are rare; if that harmony were always breathing 
around us, which is produced by the perfect concord of 
minds in their sympathies and affections, we may conceive 
what a scene of happiness even this world, with all its re- 
maining evils, would present. When called upon to leave it, 
we might be excused if we were willing to linger upon the 
threshold. It is not now from such a scene that death takes 
us away ; but it is to such a scene that it has power to intro- 
duce us. 

II. But the future life of the good, we may further believe, 
will be a life of employment, and of invigorating, and suc- 
cessful exertion. In this world, we are taught to find that 
laudable occupation is happiness, and that inaction is misery. 
It is our duty and our business here to form habits of active 
virtue ; and if these habits be here formed, we need not fear 
that they will be left hereafter without opportunities for their 
exercise. We shall be employed as ministers of God in con- 
ferring benefits upon his creatures. There will be works of 
mercy and of love apportioned to us, that we may have the 
pleasure of doing good. The virtues from which so much is 
required in their present imperfect state, will not be suffered 
to remain unemployed, as they approach nearer to perfection. 
We shall hear the voice which will say to us, ‘ Well done 
good and faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over few 
things, I will make thee lord over many things.’ While our 
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good habits are thus constantly exercised, and constantly 
acquiring strength and purity ; they will be accompanied with 
far more confidence in ourselves, with far more pleasure in 
contemplating the past, and with far more security and de- 
light in looking forward to the future, than are consistent with 
the imperfection of our best attainments in this world. Our 
sensibility to moral excellence will not then be, what it now 
often is, a source of shame and regret, on account of our de- 
ficiencies, our follies, and our sins; for we shall then feel less 
reluctance at comparing what we are with what we ought to 
be. Our progress in moral improvement will be no more in- 
terrupted ; the mind will be no more harassed and thrown 
into disorder, by the irruption of the viler passions. The 
warfare will have been accomplished. ‘The toil and the ago- 
ny will be past. 

Ill. But as our virtues will find constant occupation, so our 
intellectual faculties will have their proper exercise. We shall 
comprehend truths which now elude the grasp of our minds, 
and escape the cognizance of our senses. We shall view 
with other powers the vast machinery of nature, and explore 
her mechanism, and enter her laboratories, and examine her 
processes, and traverse the unbounded extent of her works ; 
and contemplate in exhaustless succession, new forms of life, 
and new modes of existence, and new displays of eternal 
wisdom and benevolence. ‘There will be no failure or decay 
of the faculties. There will be no painful labour which can- 
not attain its object, and leaves behind it only a bitter and 
mortifying sense of inability. The mind will be no more im- 
peded and enthralled by the weakness and diseases of the 
body ; but invigorated in all its powers, and furnished with 
new faculties, will direct its steady and unwearied flight 
through regions of knowledge unexplored and unimagined. 

IV. But while happiness is thus flowing in upon us from such 
various sources, we shall, at the same time, recognize the 
author of all the good which we enjoy or behold, with deepfelt 
and delightful sentiments of gratitude, love, and veneration. 
Devotion is the child of knowledge and of virtue. The 
strength and purity of this sentiment are proportioned to our 
moral sensibility, to the justness of our conceptions respecting 
the character, the works, and the moral government of God, 
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and to the sincerity and faithfulness of our endeavours to do 
his will ; for in proportion as our endeavours are sincere and 
faithful, so shall we look up to him with confidence, joy, and 
hope. In this life, we are taught to regard it as that principle, 
which more than any other ennobles our nature. But in this 
life, the sentiment of devotion is obscured by our passions, our 
sorrows, our sins, our fears, and our superstitions. In the 
fature, it will break forth as the sunshine when the clouds 
have past away ; and we shall then, at last, feel what it is, to 
be surrounded by infinite goodness, to be the continual care 
of God, and to see mercy and love presenting themselves in 
visible forms in every part of the universe. 

V. The future life of the good will be a life of continual pro- 
gression and improvement. Our moral habits, and intellec- 
tual powers will be in constant exercise, and will therefore 
be constantly acquiring strength, and always bringing home 
to us the fruits of their labours. We are so constituted that 
a long continuance in the same state is irksome. In propor- 
tion as our minds are healthful and vigorous, we feel strong 
aspirations after something better and more excellent, than we 
have yet enjoyed or possessed. In this world, nature and re- 
ligion teach us to be unsatisfied with our present attainments, 
and to regard a consciousness of improvement as essential to 
our happiness. In the future life, we may believe that the 
desire after higher excellence, which is thus implanted in us 
at our birth, and which our present discipline 1s intended to 
strengthen, will receive its full gratification. He who has 
prepared for those that love him, what eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, will, we may trust, 
confer upon the good all those powers, which they may be- 
come qualified to employ in his service. Our faculties of 
action, and our capacities of enjoyment, will be continually 
enlarging ; and in our eternal progress, the time will come, 
when we shall have powers, and be engaged in occupations, 
of which we can now no more conceive, than an infant can 
form conceptions of the powers and occupations of the high- 
est and most intellectual of mankind. Imagination may rest 
upon the scenes that are immediately to succeed this life, and 
make us in some degree familiar with their character. But 
in exploring the secrets of futurity, she cannot follow where 
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reason leads the way ; from all that lies in the remoter dis- 
tance, she turns away dazzled, and repelled, discerning no- 
thing but an interminable expanse of light and glory. 

These which we have been considering, will, we may ra- 
tionally believe, be among the principal sources of enjoyment 
to the good in the future life. There may be others of a 
different character, concerning which we cannot form conclu- 
sions with any confidence. ‘The certainty of the future life, 
of its joys and of its sufferings, is a truth which we should 
render familiar by frequent contemplation, and under the in- 
fluence of which our whole characters ought to be formed. 
If we may rely at all upon the deductions of reason ; if the 
voice of nature be not uttering falsehood; if the religion of 


joy and hope be not an imposture ; if heaven and earth have 


not conspired to deceive us; and all around us be nota 
dream anda delusion; then it is certain that we have not 
risen into existence to pass rapidly through this short life, 
without purpose or satisfaction, and then to sink into nothing 
again. Our destin¥ is of a far different and far higher cha- 
racter. ‘ This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.’ 

There are tendencies in our nature to which if we yield, 
we may become engrossed by the objects immediately before 
us; we may estimate them out of all proportion to their rela- 
tive value ; and the most important things future may seem 
to us shadowy and unreal; as by him whose eye should have 
been always limited to some narrow circle, the mountains and 
cities inthe distant horizon might be confounded with the 
clouds. But to yield to these tendencies is to be miserable ; 
commonly in this life, certainly in the other. What is to 
come, will come, whether or not we expect it or are prepared 
for it. The far-sighted wisdom which regards the whole of 
our existence is the only guide, which will not soon lead us 
from the path of happiness ; and the conduct, which best se- 
cures our future good, is far more nearly allied to that which 
affords most present enjoyment, than our follies or our pas- 
sions would suffer us to believe. 

We have seen in what the happiness of the future life 
consists. Rich and glorious as is the prospect, it is still a 
prospect of such happiness as cannot be felt, unless we have 
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prepared ourselves for its enjoyment. ‘This preparation is 
the business of life ; it is the purpose for which we are placed 
in this world. It consists in the faithful discharge of all our 
duties ; in the improvement of our intellectual faculties, and 
our moral sensibility ; in enlightening our minds by the study 
of our religion; in repressing our sensual appetites ; in subdu- 
ing our bad passions; in virtuous self-denial; in purity and 
temperance ; in honesty and justice ; in cultivating our social 
affections ; in forming habits of benevolence ; in regarding the 
happiness of others in all our cohduct; in habitually consider- 
ing how we may best employ our faculties, and our means of 
usefulness, for the good of our friends and our fellow-men ; 
in viewing the common interest as our own ; in constantly re- 
garding ourselves as the children and the creatures of God; 
in looking up to him with resignation, gratitude, love, and 
reverence ; and in making his will the rule of all conduct. 
Superstition and fanaticism may fancy that they have discov- 
ered some easier path to heaven, than that of a good life. It 
is a wretched, and most pitiable delusion. There is no other, 
and there can be none easier. We may entertain, likewise, 
very false notions of the nature of repentance. Repentance 
is something much more than mere sorrow for past sins. 
Mere sorrow for past sins, considered by itself, is without 
value or efficacy. ‘True repentance is a change of character 
from bad to good. The sensualist must become pure and 
temperate ; the selfish man must become generous and dis- 
interested ; the angry and malignant must become gentle and 
benevolent ; the profane must become serious and devout. 
But changes of this sort are not, in the common course of 
events, to be effected in a day, or a month, or a year; far 
less in the few last days of a misspent life. No, it is impossi- 
ble to form an unnatural union between vice and happiness. 
If we would attain the blessedness of heaven we must pay 
the price of the purchase ; we must become the servants of 
that master whose service is perfect freedom. It is by pa- 
tient perseverance in well doing, that we may attain to glory, 
honour, and immortality. 
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358 The Christian Judge. 


Collections. 
The Christian Judge. 


‘A Curistian Judge, in a free land, should with the most 
scrupulous exactness guard himself from the influence of 
those party feelings, upon which, perhaps, the preservation 
of liberty depends, but by which the better reason of individ- 
uals is often blinded, and the tranquillity of the publick dis- 
turbed. And if the preservation of calmness amidst the 
strong feelings, by which a Judge is surrounded, be difficult, 
is it not also honourable ? And would it be honourable, if it 
were not difficult? Why do men quit their homes, and give 
up their common occupations, and repair to the tribunal of 
justice ? Why this bustle and business, this decoration and 
display, and why are we all eager to-pay our homage to the 
dispensers of justice? Because we all feel, that there must 
be somewhere or other a check to human passions ; because 
we all know the immense value and importance of men, in 
whose placid equity and mediating wisdom, we can trust in 
the worst of times ; because we cannot cherish too strongly, 
and express too plainly, that reverence we feel for men, who 
can rise up in the ship of the state, and rebuke the storms of 
the mind, and bid its angry passions be still. 

' He, therefore, who takes the office of a Judge, as it now 
exists in this country, takes in his hand a splendid gem, good 
and glorious, perfect and pure. Shall he give it up muti- 
lated, shall he mar it, shall he darken it, shall it emit no light, 
shall it be valued at no price, shall it excite no wonder ? 
Shall he find it a diamond, and shall he leave it a stone ? 
What shall we say to the man, who would wilfully destroy 
with fire the magnificent temple of God, in which we are 
worshipping ? Far worse is he, who ruins the moral edifices 
of the world, which time, and toil, and many prayers to God, 
and many sufferings of men have reared ; who puts out the 
light of the times, in which he lives, and leaves us to wander 
amidst the darkness of corruption, and the desolations of sin. 

‘A Christian Judge, who means to be just, must not fear 
to smite according to the law. Under his protection we live ; 
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under his protection we acquire; under his protection we 
enjoy. Without him, no man would defend his character, no 
man would preserve his substance. Proper pride, just gains, 
valuable exertions, all depend upon his firm wisdom. If he 
shrink from the severe duties of his office, he saps the founda- 
tion of social life, betrays the highest interests of the world, 
and sits not to judge according to the law. 

‘The topicks of mercy are the smallness of the offence, the 
infrequency of the offence, the temptations of the culprit, the 
moral weakness of the culprit, the severity of the law, the 
errour of the law, the different state of society, the altered 
state of feeling, and, above all, the distressing doubt, whether 
a human being, in the lowest abyss of poverty and ignorance, 
has not done injustice to himself, and is not perishing from 
the want of knowledge, the want of fortune, and the want of 
friends. All magistrates feel these things in the early exer- 
cise of their judicial power ; but the Christian Judge always 
feels them, is always youthful, always tender, when he is going 
to shed human blood ; retires from the business of men, com- 
munes with his own heart, and prays to Him, who has re- 
deemed him, that he may not shed the blood of man in vain. 

‘ The whole tone and tenour of publick morals is affected by 
the state of supreme justice. It extinguishes revenge, it com- 
municates a spirit of purity and uprightness to inferiour ma- 
gistrates; it banishes fraud, obliquity, and solicitation, and 
teaches men, that the law is their right. Truth is its hand- 
maid; freedom is its child; peace is its companion; safety 
walks in its steps ; victory follows in its train; it is the bright- 
est emanation of the Gospel; it is the greatest attribute of 
God ; it is that centre, round which human motives and pas- 
sions turn; and Justice, sitting on high, sees genius and pow- 
er, and wealth and birth, revolving round her throne ; and 
teaches their paths, and marks out their orbits, and warns 
with a loud voice, and rules with a strong arm, and carries 
order and discipline into a world, which, but for her, would 
be only a wide waste of passions.’—Rev. Sidney Smith ; 
Sermon before the Judges in the Cathedral of York ; March, 
1824.] 
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360 The Object of Preaching.—On the Unity of God. 
The Object of Preaching. 


‘No man, who deserves the name of a faithful minister, 
preaches novelties. The object of preaching is to remind 
mankind of what mankind are constantly forgetting; not to 
supply the defects of human intelligence, but to fortify the 
feebleness of human resolution ; to recall mankind from the 
by-paths, where they turn into that broad path of salvation, 
which all know, but few tread. These plain lessons the hum- 
blest ministers of the Gospel may teach, if they are honest; 
and the most powerful Christians will ponder, if they are wise. 
No man, whether he bear the sword of the law, or whether 
he bear that sceptre, which the sword of the law cannot 
reach, can answer for his own heart tomorrow, or can say to 
the teacher, even of the plainest truths, ‘Thou teachest me 
in vain.” ’—stev. Sidney Smith. 


On the Unity of God. 


[Translated from a Letter of Locke to Limborch.] 


‘The question yeu propose to me reduces itself to this ; 
How may the Unity of God be established? Or in other 
words ; How may it be proved that there is but one God ? 

‘'To resolve this question, it is necessary to know before we 
come to proofs of the Unity of God, what we are to under- 
stand by the term God.—The common idea of God enter- 
tained by those who acknowledge his existence, and, as I 
think, the only true one, is that he is a Being, infinite, eternal, 
incorporeal, and all perfect. Such an idea being once en- 
tertained, it appears to me very easy thence to deduce the 
Unity of God. In fact, a being who is all perfect, or, so to 
speak, perfectly perfect, can be only one, because a being 
all perfect cannot want any of the attributes, perfections, or 
degrees of perfections, which it imports him more to possess 
than to want. For otherwise he would be, so far, not en- 
tirely perfect. For exampke, to have power is a greater 
perfection than to be without it,—to have more power 1s a 
greater perfection than to have less; and to have all power, 
that is, to be omnipotent, is a greater perfection than not to 
have all. These positions being established, two beings all 
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powerful are incompatible, because the inference is unavoid- 
able, that the one must will necessarily whatever the other 
wills ; and, in that case, of these two, the one whosé will is 
necessarily determined by the will of the other is not free, 
and therefore has not that perfection, because it is better to 
be free than to be subjected to what is determined by the 
will of another. If, however, they are not both reduced to the 
necessity of always willing the same thing, then the one may 
will to do what the other would wish not to have done, in whieh 
case the will of the one would prevail over the will of the 
other ; and thus, of these two, the one whose power is insuf- 
ficient to support his will is not all powerful, for he cannot 
effect as much as the other. Thus one of the two is not all 
powerful. There are not then, nor can there be, two all pow- 
erful beings, nor consequently two Gods. 

‘ By the same idea of perfection we arrive at the knowledge 
that God is Omniscient. But on the supposition of two 
distinct beings, having a distinct power and will, it is an 
imperfection that one cannot conceal his thoughts from the 
other ; while, if one of the two conceal his thoughts from the 
other, that other is not omniscient, not merely because he 
knows not all which can possibly be known, but because he 
is even ignorant of that which is known to another. 

‘The same may be said of the Omnipresence of God. It 
were better that he should pervade the whole extent of in- 
finite space, than be excluded from some part of it; for, 
should he be excluded from some place, he cannot act there, 
nor know what is transacted there, and consequently he would 
be neither omnipotent nor omniscient. 

‘If, to invalidate these arguments of mine, it be alleged that 
the two Gods supposed, or the two hundred thousand, (for 
by the same mode of argument by which you may have two, 
you may have two millions, as there is then no limit to the num- 
ber) if, I say, it be objected, that several Gods may have a 
perfect omnipotence, which is exactly the same, that they may 
also have the same knowledge and the same will, and may exist 
equally in the same place, this is only to multiply the same 
being, or rather, it is in reality only to reduce a pretended 
plurality to a simple unity ; for to describe two intelligent bee 
ings who know, will, and do incessantly.the same thing, and 
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362 Religion of the Wahabees. 


who have no separate existence, is to describe in words a 
plurality, but really to establish a simple unity. For to be 
inseparably united in design, will, action, and place, is to be 
as closely united as an intelligent being can be united to him- 
self; and, consequently, to suppose that where there is such 
a union, there may be two beings, is to suppose a distinction 
without a difference, and something divided from itself.’ 


Religion of the Wahabees. 


[The Wahabees are a sect of Mohammedans, which has sprung 
up in recent times, and made great progress in Arabia. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a letter written by the celebrated traveller, 
Burckhardt, at Cairo, in the year 1812, and lately published in the 
Atlantick Magazine, at New York. The letter was directed to 
Sir Joseph Banks, and was found on board a vessel taken by one 
of our privateers in 1813. The letter, and the notes accompany- 
ing it, are curious; and the only regret that can be felt by the 
American reader is, that documents of such a character should 
not have been transmitted immediately to their proper destination. 
The sanctuary of science and knowledge should be sacred even 
against the intrusions of war. 

It will be seen by the extract that these Wahabees are a kind of 
reformers of the Mohammedan faith. They begin to reason, and 
discuss, and to ask the grounds of their belief. It will be seen, 
moreover, that such bold innovations have been met much in the 
same way, as the same propensities among Christians have been 
met by their brethren. ‘The adherents to the old faith resist inqui- 
ry, endeavour to suppress controversy. By these wholesome re- 
strictions, and circulating exaggerated accounts of the heresy of 
the rising party, they hope to stop the current of reformation, and 
save themselves the trouble of ye coms questions or of giving a 
reason. 

The people, of whom Burckhardt is here speaking, are called 
Bedouin Arabs, and inhabit the country east and south of Palestine, 
and particularly those regions where the Israelites sojourned forty 
years in their wanderings from Egypt to the Holy Land. | 


‘Abd el Aryz father of Ibn el Saoud, the present chief of 
the Wahabees, had sent summonses all over the Mohamme- 
dan world, to engage the people to join his creed. Some of 
his missionaries were arrested by the Shah of Persia, while 
others penetrated to the shores of the Atlantick. The Mog- 
gribeen Olemas entered into discussion with him, which gave 
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origin to several written dissertations of both sides. The 
principal points in dispute are; Ist. ‘The Wahabees’ denial 
of Mohammed’s still living invisibly among the followers of 
his faith ; 2d, of his being able to intercede at the Almighty’s 
throne, ie faves of the departed souls of the faithful ; 3d, their 
irreverence for the saints in general, and for their influence 
in heaven, which they demonstrate by demolishing all the 
chapels constructed in honour of them; 4th, their like senti- 
ments with regard to the companions and followers of Mo- 
hammed ; 5th, their severity of discipline ; 6th, their refusing 
any authority to tradition, or Hadyth, as related of the com- 
panions of Mohammed. The champions of the established 
Turkish faith answer, and pretend that Mohammed is still 
alive ; that he hears the prayers addressed to him by the 
faithful, and grants them as much as is in his power, partly by 
the faculties he himself possesses of working miracles, and 
partly by his applications to the Deity. The saints, indeed, 
they say, were but mortals, and no more ; but their virtues 
have entitled them to the favour of the Almighty, which they 
are at liberty to invoke, and often to obtain for those earthly 
inhabitants and faithful Mouslims, who devoutly pray at their 
tombs. The same is the case with the companions of Mo- 
hammed, for which it is the duty of all the faithful to pray ; 
therefore the ‘Turks seldom mention the name of the prophet, 
without adding prayers for his family, and his companions ; 
but the Wahabees only pray, in that case, for his family. 
The only tradition which the Wahabees admit, is that which 
contains the sentiments of the prophet himself, and his own 
explanation of the difficult passages of the Koran, as related 
by his companions. But they resist all tradition of later 
times ; even that which can be traced to the companions of 
Mohammed, as soon as they relate to their own opinions on 
religious matters, or to the opinions of the prophet himself, as 
reported by people who are not comprised within the class of 
‘the companions.” As te discipline, I have already mention- 


ed several points, in which they (the Wahabees) disagree 
with the established religion. I only add, that all the Waha- 
bees are enjoined to shave their head completely, without 
having any hair lock on the top of it, as is generally done by 
the Turks; or else to leave the whole head of hair growing. 
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364 Encampments of the Bedouin Arabs. 


The Hadyth says, ‘shave all, or leave all.” In general, the 
precepts of the Sunné, which, although not given in the 
Koran, are yet strongly insisted upon by the prophet, and 
enforced by his own example, are more in vigour among the 
Wahabees than the Turks, who evidently transgress the most 
conspicuous of these tenets. ‘Thus, for instance, it is a pre- 
cept of the Sunné, contained in the Hadyth,—* gold and sil- 
ver is only permitted to your women; it is unlawiul for men.” 
The loud cries over the dead corpse are positively forbidden 
by Mohammed 

‘It will be seen that those tenets show a spirit of reform 
much to the credit of the founders of this religion. Religious 
dissertations, however, are entirely banished from the con- 
versations of the Turks; and it is, therefore, rendered im- 
possible that the Wahabees should get any partizans, in coun- 
tries which they have not yet conquered ; where the defen- 
ders of the old faith circulate the most absurd stories of the 
principles of the new sect; and where every word, contrary 
to the established doctrine, is looked upon as heresy, and 
punished as such. The tax gatherers of the Wahabees, are 
called Mezekas, or Nowab. 

‘In reading over the seven or eight thousand principal Ha- 
dyth, acknowledged as such by all the learned Mussulmans, 
and comparing them with the present manners of the Turks, 
innumerable instances are met with, of a total neglect of 
these precepts. The acquaintance with the Hadyth 1s, in 
my opinion, absolutely necessary, to get a clear insight into 
the spirit of the Turkish religion, which the reading of the 
Koran alone does not give. Moral precepts are much more 
enlarged upon in the Hadyth, than they are in the Koran 
itself; and, as it is generally Mohammed, the Arab, who 
speaks, his views and his mind, together with the customs 
of his times, may be better estimated, as it were, in his fa- 
miliar conversation, than in the laboured language of the 
Koran.’ 


Encampments of the Bedouin Arabs. 


{The tollowing extract affords an illustration of the text, ‘ Two 
women shall be grinding at a mill; the one shall be taken and the 
other left.” Matt. xxiv, 41. These inhabitants of the desert have 
preserved till the present day the same mode of grinding corn, 
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which prevailed in the time of our Saviour; and, as in that period, 
the work seems yet to be exclusively performed by women. The 
mill here described by Burckhardt is also doubtless of the same 
construction as that mentioned in Numb. xi, 8, with which the 
Israelites ground the manna, which théy collected in the desert. ] 

‘The handmill or Rahha, is ¢ very heavy machine. It 
consists in two flat unpolished stones, of a circular -shape, 
about fifteen inches diameter. ‘They are placed upon each 
other ; the upper one is turned round by a wooden handle, 
and the corn, which is poured into a hole in the upper stone, 
falls upon the surface of the lower, whereupon the other 
turns, and thus mills the grain. It may very well be imagin- 
ed, that the flour thus made is very coarse. I have seen 
among the Howeytat, handmills made of beautiful granite, 
which came probably from Egypt, for there is no granite 
quarry in any part of Syria. The Bedouin women, whose 
business it is to mill the corn, often do it at night time, when 
three or four assemble for that purpose, every one with her 
Rahha. They accompany their hard labour with songs. 
They recite elegies in praise of the Bedouin life, and declare 
that the screaking noise of their mills is sweeter to them than 
the most melodious town musick. The writer has become 
accustomed to the noise of these mills, disagreeable as it was 
to him at first. The Arabs pretend that nothing lulls better 
to sleep than these mills, and the voices that accompany 
them.’ 


Apothegms. 
He, whose honest freedom makes it Ais virtue to speak 
what he thinks, makes it Ais necessity to think what is good. 


It isnot so much the difference of opinion, that doth us 
the mischief, as the mismanagement of that difference. 


When we are alone we have our thoughts to watch; in 
the family our tempers ; in company our tongues. 


A true friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, assists readi- 
ly, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, defends courageous- 
ly, and continues a friend unchangeably. 


Many take less care of their conscience, than of their re- 
putation. The religious man fears ; the man of honour 
scorns to do an ill action. 
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366 Poetry. 


A wise man has no more anger than shows he can appre- 
hend the first wrong ; and no more revenge than just to pre- 
vent a second. 


More hearts pine in secret anguish for unkindness from 
those, who should be their comforters, than for any other 
calamity in life. 


It was a noble character, which Ascham gave of Frederick, 
duke of Saxony. ‘ He thinketh nothing, which he dare not 
speak, and speaketh nothing, which he will not do.’ 





Poctry. . 


THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 


The thoughts are strange, that crowd into my brain 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God pour’d thee from his hollow hand ; 

Had hung his bow upon thy awful front ; 

Had spoke in that loud voice which seem’d to him, 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

The sound of many waters ; and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in th’ eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 

O what are all the notes, that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thund’ring side + 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ? 

And yet, bold babbler ! what art thou to Him 
Who drown’d a world, and heap’d the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains P—A light wave, 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might. 
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Review. 


Art. XII.—1. Nature of the Atonement. A Discourse de- 
livered August 17, 1823, on the Chapel of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. By James Murvock, D. D. Brown 
Professor of Sacred Rhetorick and Ecclesiastical History 
in the Seminary. Published by the Students of the In- 
stitution. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 1823. 


2. Two Discourses on the Atonement. By Moses Stuart, 
Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Andover. Published by request of the 
Students. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 1824. 


3. A Sermon on the Atonement, preached at the Annual 
Convention of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Ministers of the State of New Hampshire, Concord, 
June 4, 1824. By Daniex Dana, D. D. Minister of the 
Gospel in Londonderry. Concord. John W. Shepard. 
1824. 


Tue first of these discourses has been long before the 
publick, and, as our readers are well aware, has attracted un- 
usual attention. We have, however, suffered it to pass with- 
out notice, because we thought it better to leave our ortho- 
dox brethren to settle their differences among themselves, 
unembarrassed by foreign interference, and find their own 
way to the truth. Thus we did not engage in the elaborate 
discussions of Professors Miller and Stuart respecting the 
Eternal Generation of the Sonof God. We could not indeed 
feel any considerable interest in the unprofitable question ; 
and, if it engendered strife rather than godly edifying, we 
were very willing it should be confined to them. We sup- 
posed also that few would take more interest in the subject 
than ourselves, or would read what we might write. Again, 
when Dr Miller sent forth his volume against Unitarianism,— 
a volume remarkable in the history of controversy for its 
singular disingenuousness—we suffered it to pass by unnoticed ; 
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both because it was exceedingly difficult to speak temperate- 
ly of such an outrage, and because we thought it better that 
the argument of his book, separate from its spirit, should be 
dealt with in a separate work, and after a period of cool re- 
flection. We considered too, that the most triumphant refu- 
tation, if published as a Review, would be esteemed no an- 
swer by those who are accustomed to regard names rather 
than things ; for we had with amazement, both seen in print, 
and heard in conversation, the assertion, that no reply has 
ever been made to Stuart’s Letters on the Trinity; and hence, 
in a tone of boasting, it was inferred that they were acknow- 
ledged to be unanswerable—notwithstanding that a most thor- 
ough and conclusive reply had been printed in the Christian 
Disciple, and a very large separate edition eagerly bought up 
and spread through the community. But then it was in the 
form of a Review, and a reply to the subject and the argu- 
ment, rather than a formal examination of the Letters step 
by step. So easily are some men satisfied with a sophistical 
evasion. 

We have been inclined to pursue the same course of si- 
lence in regard to the Sermon of Dr Murdock, and the dis- 
cussions it has occasioned ; and are led to break this silence 
at last by unexpectedly finding, in a contemporary journal, an 
attempt to prove that there is really no difference between 
those writers who have supposed themselves to differ widely, 
but that Dr Murdock’s statements have been strangely misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. ‘This is really too much ; and 
we propose—not to enter into the controversy itself—but to 
state what the controversy is, and to show, that in spite of all 
ingenious reasoning to the contrary, there is ground for the 
controversy in the great and real difference of sentiment be- 
tween Dr Murdock and others. We know that there are 
some persons, who suppose that, if two men can be brought 
to subscribe to the same creed, or to call themselves by the 
same name, they of course agree in sentiment, however dif- 
ferently they may interpret the creed and the name. In the 
Episcopal Church, for instance, rent as it is into violent and 
irreconcilable factions, it is yet constantly asserted by church- 
men, that the creeds and articles ensure doctrinal uniformity, 
and that christendom never will be at peace until the liturgy 
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and articles are universally received. So too an obstinate 
union is maintained among those, who adopt the same and the 
general phraseology of the orthodox, though it be most noto- 
rious that they are adopted in a great variety of interpreta- 
tions ; and if any one be so ill advised as to bring to notice 
one of these differences, he is immediately put down with the 
assurance, that it is a matter of no moment, and that, what- 
ever appearances may be, there is in reality no disagreement. 
There are volumes of instruction concerning uniformity of 
faith to be read in this single statement. It is confirmed by 
the case before us, and may lead to some not unprofitable 
inferences. 

Dr. Murdock’s discourse is designed to explain the Vature 
of the Atonement. ‘This he is led to do from a consideration 
of the importance of the subject, and because great progress 
has been made in the right understanding of it within fifty 
years. Of this fact we have no doubt; and notwithstanding 
all that has been so positively written and said about the im- 
possibility of discoveries in religion, and the impiety of ex- 
pecting improvements, we entirely agree with Dr. Murdock in 
congratulating the church on its perceptible advance. The 
progress is slow and impeded ; but in spite of the reluctance 
and opposition of traditionary systems, it is perceptible and 
sure. 

‘Within the last fifty years,’ says the preacher, ‘the subject has 
undergone a more full discussion than ever; and the advance in 
knowledge has, I conceive, been answerable to the efforts made. 
One fact is noticeable, and demands our gratitude to the Author of 
all light ; the believers in gratuitous justification, both in Europe 
and America, seem to be gradually coming to nearly the same 
conclusion.’ 


The results to which he has himself been led in this ‘ ad- 
vance of knowledge,’ he exhibits in this discourse ; in order 
to inform the churches of the position at which the true doc- 
trine has now arrived, and to which all its advocates are 
‘gradually coming.’ Whether he supposes that any further 
advance is to be made, we do not know. His only object is 
to ascertain and set a mark at the present era. What this is 
we shall now see, and then inquire how far Dr. Dana and Mr. 
Stuart hold the same opinion respecting the state of improve- 
ment at which the doctrine is arrived. 
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According to Dr. Murdock, then, the true doctrine at the 
present day stands thus ;—The atonement is a substitute for 
the execution of the divine law. The great Father desired 
to find some expedient by which he might be enabled to par- 
don his erring children, with credit to himself and safety to his 
kingdom. The atonement is this expedient. If indeed pun- 
ishment were only necessary, because of the essential moral 
difference between right and wrong, then he would be able 
to pardon the penitent on the ground of their repentance 
simply, since that would, of course, remove the offensive evil. 
Or if the only object of punishment were the reformation of 
the individual, then he might remit it, and grant a pardon the 
moment the individual were reformed. But the good order 
and happiness of his vast kingdom are concerned. Free 
forgiveness would encourage others to sin, and endanger the 
general peace, and violate the majesty of the law. It is ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to avoid this, that the full penalty 
of the law be executed.—Here, then, is a great, and almost 
insuperable obstacle to the granting of pardon to men,—an 
obstacle, ‘ which it is the business of an atonement to re- 
move.’ Much of this language is that of our author; we 
give the next wholly in his own words. 

‘'To remove this difficulty, or to enable God righteously to par- 
don the repenting sinner ; the atonement must give the same sup- 
port to law, or must display as impressively the perfect holiness 
and justice of God, as the execution of the law on transgressors 
would. It must be something different from the execution of the 
law itself; because it is to be a substitute for it, something which 
will render it safe and proper to suspend the regular course of dis- 


tributive justice.—If such an expedient can be found, then an ade- 
quate atonement is possible ; otherwise it is not.’ 


This ‘expedient’ which should give to the infinitely be- 
nevolent Creator the power of showing mercy to offenders, 
was found in the sacrifice of Christ. Not indeed that there 
was any sacrifice at all, in any proper and literal sense ; but 
his death was simply a ‘symbol’ of the divine displeasure 
against sin, and determination to maintain the order of his 
government. ‘This is the whole of the expedient; a ‘de- 
claration,’ ‘ manifestation,’ ‘ display,’ ‘exhibition,’ by means 
of a ‘ syinbolical transaction,’ of the righteousness of God, (or, 
to speak technically, his general justice,) designed to impress 
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powerfully the feelings of his creatures, and persuade them 
of the sanctity of the law, and thus enable him to forgive. 
This scheme is stated in his own words in the following pas- 
sages. 


‘ Now such an expedient, the text declares the sacrifice of Christ 
to be. Itis“ a declaration of the righteousness of God; so that he 
might be just,”—might secure the objects of distributive justice, as 
it becomes a righteous, moral governour to do ;—“ and yet might 
justify,” or acquit and exempt from punishment, him that believeth 
in Jesus. It was in the nature of it, an exhibition or proof— 
srder&s—of the righteousness of God. * * * * * Its direct ope 
ration was on the feelings and the apprehensions of the beings at 
large, who are under the moral government of God. * * The 
atonement, to be a proper substitute for the execution of the law, 
ought to be a publick exhibition ; and such an exhibition as would 
impress all the creatures of God with a deep and awful sense of the 
majesty and sanctity of his law, of the criminality of disobedience 
to it, and of the holy unbending rectitude of God as a moral go- 
vernour.’ 

‘The Son of God came down to our world, to do, and to suffer 
what he did ; not merely for the sake of doing those acts and en- 
during those sorrows, but for the sake of the impression to be made 
on the minds of all beholders, by his labouring and suffering | in this 
manner. In this sense it was a symbolical transaction..—* The 
symbol chosen was certainly calculated to make a deep and lasting 
impression on the minds of creatures.’—‘ Its influence was on the 
publick feeling respecting the character of God. And it only ena- 
bled God, with honour to himself, and safety to his kingdom, to 
gratify the desires of his heart by the pardon of repenting sinners.’ 

‘ The atonement was not a legal or forensick transaction. It was 
altogether extrajudicial, or out of the ordinary course of legal pro- 
cedure. It was an expedient for avoiding a legal procedure in re- 
gard to believers. It was in its nature simply a display or exhibi- 
tion, intended to impress on all creatures a deep sense of “ the 
righteousness of God” as a moral governour.’ 


Again he says further—‘ The atonement was an exhibition or 
display. That is, it was a symbolical transaction.’ He de- 
scribes at length the purpose and efficacy of the symbols. He 
illustrates his meaning by images drawn from the drama, and 
dramatick effect. ‘God and his Son were the actors,—perform- 
ing different parts in this august drama.—The object of both, in 
this affecting tragedy, was to make an impression on the minds 
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of rational beings every where, and to the end of time.’ p. 24. 
He says, ‘the first opening scene of the tragedy was very 
striking, —‘a sublime scene.’ ‘The plot thickened, and 
the whole assumed a deeper and deeper colouring, tll the 
last awful scene,—which was ‘the most stupendous scene 
in the whole exhibition? This ‘august tragedy occupied 
more than thirty years in the performance.’ p. 56. We con- 
fess that this seems to us in very wretched taste, and not very 
congenial to those reverential and devout feelings with which 
we love to contemplate this affecting event. It seems to us, 
too, not very consistent with the author’s peremptory censure 
of those ‘modern writers,’ who ‘ believe that the atonement 
made by Jesus Christ, is not the meritorious ground of justifi- 
cation, but merely a tragical scene, intended to affect us 
and bring us to repentance.’ But waiving this, it serves to 
demonstrate what he intended by the words symbol, exInbi- 
tion, display, and what he supposed to be the effect upon the 
creatures of God. | 

But he does not stop here. He explains himself negatively 


as well as positively. He tells us what the atonement is not, 
and what its effects are not. 


‘It did not consist in an execution of the law on any being what- 
ever; for it was a substitute for an execution of it.—It did not an- 
nihilate the guilt of transgressors, or cause them to be either really 
or apparently innocent; for this was impossible: it rather pro- 
claimed the atrocity of their guilt.—It did not fulfil the law, or 
satisfy its demands on transgressors ; for then their acquittal would 
have been an act of justice, not of grace , and the atonement would 
have been but another mode of executing the law itself, not a sub- 
stitute for it. Its immediate influence was not on the characters 
and relations of men as transgressors, nor on the claims of the law 
upon them.’ 


Further, Christ did not ‘become our sponsor, and satisfy 
the demands of the law by suffering in our stead.’ 


‘'To suppose that Christ was really and truly our sponsor, and 
that he suffered in this character, would involve such a transfer of 
legal obligations, and liabilities, and merits, as is inadmissible: and 
to suppose any thing short of this, will not explain the difficulty. 
Besides, this hypothesis would make the atonement to be a legal 
satisfaction for sin; and then the acquittal of the sinner would be 
no pardon at all, but would follow in the regular course of law.’ 
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Again,— 


‘The operation of Christ’s sacrifice was not on the regular 
course of distributive justice in regard to individual transgres- 
sors.’ ‘Neither did it divest the transgressor of his ill desert.’ 
‘ Neither did it satisfy the demands of the violated law.’ ‘It did 
not cancel the claims of the law upon us; and hence, after the 


atonement was made, God was under no legal obligations to ex- 
empt any man from punishment.’ 


These specifications are sufficiently definite to show the 
writer’s notions on this subject, and there should seem to be 
no room for doubt, that they depart widely from the old or- 
thodox standard, categorically denying what that expressly 
asserted,* and being so far therefore an improvement. We 
are willing to regard it as such, and as a welcome approach 
to the simplicity of the original truth. We see plainly that it 
is not orthodoxy in any of its past forms ; but it is still encum- 


* For the sake of convenient reference, we insert in this place a few speci- 
mens of what has been, and is still with some, the established orthodoxy on 
this point. 

(1.) In the Helvetick confession we read, ‘Christ tock upon him and bore 
the sins of the world, and satisfied divine justice. God therefore, on account 
of the passion and resurrection of Christ only, is propitious to our sins, nor 
does he impute them to us, but he imputes the righteousness of Christ for 
ours ; so that we are not only cleansed from our sins, but also presented with 
the righteousness of Christ ; and being absolved from sin, we become rightecus, 
and heirs of eternal life. Therefore , properly speaking, God alone justifies us, 
and only for the sake of Christ, not imputing to us our sins, but imputing tc us 
his righteousness.’ 

(2.) Christ died to reconcile the Father to us, and that he might make a 
true sacrifice for the guilt not only of original sin, but also for all the actual 
sins of men. Augsburg Confession. 

(3.) Christ by his obedience did fully discharge the debt of all those who 
are thus justified, and did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his 
Father’s justice in their behalf. Scotch Confession of Faith. 

(4.) This is our absolution, that the guilt which made us obnoxious to pun- 
ishment, is transferred to the person of the Son of God. For we ought par- 
tic ularly to remember this satisfaction, that we may not Spend our w hole lives 
in terrour and anxiety, as if we were ‘pursued by the righteous vengeance of 
God, which the Son of God has transferred to himself. Calvin's Institut. IT. 16. 

If Christ had merely died a corporeal death, no end would have been ac- 
complished by it ; it was requisite also that he should feel the severity of the 
divine vengeance, in order to appease the wrath of God, and satisfy his 
justice. 1b. 

By transferring to himself the punishment we deserved, he has obliterated 
our guilt before the throne of God. Jb. ITI. 4. 

(5) God neither has willed nor could have willed to forgive sins, without a 
reparation of the breach of his law by a satisfaction made to his justice. This 
is the common opinion of the orthodox. This is our opinion.—The satisfac- 
tion made by Christ was strictly penal, and not only fulfilled the will of God, 
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bered with too many arbitrary and vague accompaniments, 
and unwarranted assumptions respecting the moral character 
and government of God, to satisfy us that it is the actual doc- 
trine of the Gospel. We think his conclusion much nearer 
the truth than his. premises. We are much better pleased 
with the point at which he arrives, than with the route and 
guides by which he travels. We think that if he had left the 
fathers and the schoolmen altogether, and been willing to for- 
get their discussions and subtleties, and all the traditional 
theories and technical logick with which the subject has been 
encumbered and darkened, and gone with a free unoccupied 
mind to the Scriptures—interpreting them by the aid of know- 
ledge and reason, unbiassed by the speculations, and partialities, 
and refinements of later and darker times ; he would have 
found a simpler key to the dispensations of grace, and ar- 
rived at more complete satisfaction by an easier and less in- 
tricate road. He would have learned that the gracious 
Father of the Universe has indeed manifested his love to 
men, his regard to the interests’ of his kingdom, his supreme 
care for holiness and abhorrence of sin, and his willingness 


but also satisfied divine justice ; Christ having taken upon himself our sins.— 
Christ has made a true and proper satisfaction, by paying a full price, and by 
obtaining, through his merits, the acquittal of the sinner, and this on the ground 
of justice. We maintain that this is the true scriptural atonement. Twurretin, 
Wilson's Tr. 

(6.) And this no doubt, all the prophets did foresee in spirit, that Christ 
should become the greatest transgressor, murderer, thief, rebel, and blasphe- 
mer that ever was or could be in all the world. For he being made a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the whole world, is not now an innocent person and with- 
out sins, is not now the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary but a sinner. 
Luther on Gal. IH. 13. 

(7.) The satisfaction of Christ consists in his answering the demands of the 
law on man, which were consequent on the breach of the law. These were 
answered by suffering the penalty of the law. Edward's Works, IT. 191. 

(8.) All was finished, that was required, in order to satisfy the threaten- 
ings of the law, and all that was necessary in order to satisfy divine justice. 
Then the utmost that vindictive justice demanded, even the whole debt, was 
paid. Edward’s History of Redemption, p. 198. 

(9.) Sinful men were under the curse of the law ; and in order to redeem 
them,the Redeemer must take their place under the law, and suffer the penalty, 
bear the curse for them, and in their room.—One important and necessary 
part of the work of the Redeemer of man, was to make atonement for their 
sin, by suffering in his person the penalty or curse of the law, under which by 
transgression they had fallen.—The sufferings of Christ were for sin, and con- 
sequently must be the evil which sin deserves, and that to which the sinner 
was exposed, and which he must have suffered, had not Christ suffered it 
in his stead, or that which is equivalent. Hopkins’ System, Part II. ch. HI. 
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to pardon the penitent ; and has been able to do all without 
any such ingenious expedient, such laborious device, as later 
theorists have dreamed of. He would have found no such 
determined and inveterate hostility between the divine justice 
and mercy, as should restrain the Judge of all the Earth from 
doing right, until some expedient had been devised to recon- 
cile them ; but would have been convinced that the abundant 
resources of his own infinite and harmonious perfections, in 
their natural and spontaneous operation, are adequate to se- 
curing the order of his government and the happiness of his 
creatures. He would then have avoided some considerable 
embarrassments and inconsistencies, which must always clog 
the path of those, who think it necessary to frame some com- 
plicated system, and neglect for this the ‘simplicity of the 
Gospel.’ For example, he would have escaped the errour of 
reasoning from the imperfections of human government, and 
of attributing to the divine government what is only justifiable 
in the imperfect governments of man, while yet he fancied 
himself to be doing just the contrary. He would have avoid- 
ed also the surprising assertion, that ‘during four thousand 
years, God had, in the face of all his intelligent creatures, 
suspended the execution of justice ;? which no man could 
assert, in the face ofall sacred history, and in contradiction of 
one of the very purposes for which the Bible was written, if he 
were not blinded by the necessity of making out his ‘ scheme.’ 
It would have saved him also from the chilling implication in 
the following sentence, to which he was driven by the neces- 
sity of attempting to show that no sufferings, except those 
of the Deity himself, would make a tragedy or exhibition 
sufficiently affecting. ‘But, as the sufferings of this ex- 
alted creature [i. e. on the supposition that Jesus was no 
more than the highest and noblest created being in the uni- 
verse] were temporary, and as he was raised to greater 
honours afterwards, he experienced perhaps no real loss ;’-— 
as if the Divine Being himself, by the sufferings of the cross, 
experienced a real loss! To which we may add, that the 
whole argument in this connexion is hardly consistent with 
the perfectly just position on a preceding page, that any thing 
which God might please to appoint as a symbol or exhibition, 
even if we could discern in it ‘no natural fitness to convev 
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‘From the language of our text, as applied to Christ, I deduce 
ERED AS OUR SUBSTITUTE ; or that His 

TH WERE AN EXPIATORY OFFERING. ON 
a ‘UNT OF WHICH OUR SINS ARE PARDONED AND WE ARE RESTORED 
rO THE DIVINE FAVOUR 

‘When I sav. Christ in his sufferings was our SUBSTITUTE. OF. 
} | ; _ - i A 
by them he made an EXPIATORY OFFERING for us, 1 mean that 
(GOD DID APPOINT AND ACCEPT THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST IN- 
<TEAD OF THE PUNISHMENT DLE TO US AS SINNERS AGAINST HIS 
-AW; and that, im consequence of this appointment and of these 
sufferings. he does forzice our sins and receive us to his favour. 

* We suppose that to a similar cause we may trace the following contradic- 
tions of Dr. Dana 
True, a8 apostaie depraved creatures, we are morally incapable of paying 
inis det e.* perfect. undes g cbecience.|] but our obligation to pay it, 
is not on this aecount capeeticr It ts not even Impaired.” p. 6. 

‘By his [Christ] obedience he 1 laumed aloud, that the law of God, 
however etr ano spiritual, Was wortiy. apd was capable of an eniuwe com- 
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* To say then, that Christ made an expiatory offering for us, 
according to my apprehension of the meaning ofscriptural language, 
implies, that his sufferings and death were, by divine appointment, 
accepted instead of the punishment due to us as sinners, and that 
God, in consequence of the offering made by Christ, pardons our 
offences and restores us to his favour. This also is just what I 
mean, when I say that Christ, in his sufferings and death, was 
our substitute.’ 


This is, in form, the old doctrine of substitution, satisfaction, 
vicarious suffering ; and Mr. Stuart thinks that most writers 
‘who receive the doctrine of atonement,’ though they may 
use other and stronger language, yet ‘ substantially agree in 
the view which he has given.’ What is meant by substantial 
agreement, it is not easy to determines, We have generally 
found that it is another name for disagreement, or that it sim- 
ply amounts to this, they agree to differ. ‘Those ‘who re- 
ceive the doctrine of atonement,’ according to Mr. S. himself, 
express that doctrine in very different terms ; and it is equally 
true that they receive it each with his own explanations and 
modifications. But it seems, however discordant these may 
be, they yet agree in substance. Mr. Stuart’s explanations 
remove him far from the old advocates of substitution, and 
leave him not very near Dr. Murdock ; yet we suppose they 
all hold the same creed substantially. ‘This method of hold- 
ing and subscribing articles ‘ for substance,’ seems to be an 
ingenious device for keeping up the appearance of unity 
when the reality is despaired of, allowing opportunity to 
escape the obligation and burden of the creed without surren- 
dering its credit, giving every man the liberty of putting his 
own construction on the articles, and leaving out what he 
pleases, provided he judge that he retains ‘the substance.’ 
It has all the advantages of the popish doctrine of mental re- 
servation, while it sits more lightly on the conscience. It is 
as comprehensive and expansive as the oath with an et cetera ; 
and, in one word, according to our author’s intimation, gives 
one the privilege of using expressions, which imply something 
more than another expresses, or something different, without 
violating the obligation to express the same thing. We con- 
fess, we think it better and more manly to give up this form 
and pretence altogether, and openly acknowledge that we 
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dare, and that it 1s mnocent, to differ. This, however, is a 
rema rk by the way. 

Mr. Stuart has, of course, his own explanation of the doc- 
trine. “He tells us, that by substitute, he means equivalent, 
and by — nt, not any thing equal in kind or in quantity, 
but only equal in respect to the end to be answered. This 
strikes us as a particularly convenient explanation ; as it may 
cover any system, which may be adopted on this subject, and 
allows the equivalent to be just of what kind and just of what 
quantity any one may judge best ; since whatever the ex- 
ere be which answers the same object, it is fairly called 
a substitute or equivalent. To take an instance presented by 
the author himself: ‘ Among men in their daily intercourse, 
confession of a fault, joined with a request of forgiveness, is 
accepted as a satisfactiém for an injury done or an insult of- 
fered ; andisregarded as an equivalency for it.’ Ifany there- 
fore, suppose the object of the divine law to be answered by 
the reformation of sinners, and that our Lord’s sufferings 
operate > simply by their effect in leading men to repentance, 
they are per fectly justified in speaking of them as an equiva- 
lent or+substitute ; since they accomplish the end of punish- 
ment as fully as the punishment itself could do. Or if they 
be merely a sign, a symbol, an exhibition, or a tragedy,— 
however arbitrarily appointed, yet if they answer the purpose 
of making the law to be honoured, and sin to be hateful, then 
they are properly an equivalent or substitute. So that we do 
not see but that Dr. Murdock’s heresy, and any greater heresy, 
may shield itself beneath this language, and still claim to be 
orthodox. 

We believe this to be the legitimate consequence of our 
author’s principle, though we do not suppose that he would 
allow it so far. But his allowing it to any extent is a depar- 
ture from the old doctrine, and shows how far, in his estima- 
tion, the doctrine has advanced. He denies altogether the 
venerable notions of literal substitution, actual satisfaction, 
transfer of guilt and righteousness, the necessity of infinite 
sufferings to pay an infinite debt, and the other favourite say- 
ings of ancient orthodoxy, and resolves the whole into a loose 
notion of equivalency. Yet at the same time he seems to in- 
timate that Dr. Murdock has gone too far, and insists strenu- 
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ously that we must understand the doctrine of substitution as 
strictly as did the Jews under the law; for to receive it in any 
other sense is ‘virtually to lay aside the authority of the 
Scriptures.’ 

Dr. Dana maintains the doctrine of substitution and satisfac- 
tion ina form much more ancient, having none of Mr. Stuart’s 
doubts or refinements in respect of equivalency. He indeed 
says, that the Redeemer did ‘ not endure precisely the same 
misery in kind and degree, to which the sinner was exposed.’ 
But he says also, that it was a ‘substantial execution of the 
threatening of the law; a real endurance of its penalty, so far 
as the nature of the case admitted or required.’ ‘The prin- 
ciples of substitution, of vicarious suffering, and a proper sat- 
isfaction to the violated law and justice of God, are all essen- 
tial to constitute the nature of atonement for sin.’ He calls 
the doctrine he supports, ‘the plain, old fashioned’ doctrine 5 
and uses, without explanation, the terms surety, sponsor, &c. 
and says, that the surety must pay our debts both of obedience 
and punishment. He speaks also of his obedience being im- 
puted to mankind ; a notion wholly discarded, as we suppose, 
from the Andover theology. He delights in that strong 
figurative language condemned by Dr. Woods, which may 
mean any thing or nothing, and has no object except to make 
an impression. ‘The great impression he wished to make was 
that of horrour at the unsound doctrine of Dr. Murdock, whose 
discourse he expressly denounces as erroneous and danger- 
ous, ‘a virtual denial of the atonement itself,’ ‘ calculated 
to appal the believer’s heart, and plant thorns in his dying 


pillow.’ A very few extracts may suffice to show his opi- 
nions and feelings. 


‘ A scheme, which represents the atonement as an exhibition or 
display ; a symbolical transaction merely ; which rejects or omits 
the Saviour’s substitution ; which denies that his sufferings were 
vicarious ; and of course denies that they constituted a proper sat- 
isfaction for the sins of men,—such a scheme is new to most 
Christians, and needs to be well examined, before it is embraced,’ 

‘Surely, then, his atonement was not “ a substitute for the exe- 
cution of the law.” On the contrary, his obedience and suffer- 


ings were a substantial fulfilment of its precept, and its penalty ; 
and were designed to procurg the justification and salvation of men, 
not through “a departure from the regular course of justice ;’’ not 
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by “leaving the claims of the law forever unsatisfied ;” but in per- 
fect accordance with the immutable and everlasting principles, both 
of law and justice. 

‘It is a serious question, whether the theory in view does not 
comprise a virtual denial of the atonement itself. It leaves us 
the name ; but what does it leave of the reality? An exhibition is 
not an atonement. A display is not an atonement. A mere sym- 
bolical transaction is not an atonement.’ 

‘Shall Christians now be told that this is mere dream and de- 
lusion ; that no proper satisfaction for their sins has ever been 
made 3; that their justification is nothing but an absolute pardon ; ; 
and that even this is a departure from the regular course of jus- 
tice?” Doctrine like this is calculated to appal the believer’s 
heart, and plant thorns in his dying pillow. It is even calculated 
to send a pang to the bosoms of the blest ; to silence those anthems 
of praise which the redeemed on high are offering “to Him that 
loved them, and washed them from their sins in his own blood.” 

‘If a theory of Gospel doctrine, which wants support from Scrip- 
ture, is utterly objectionable ; what shall we say of the same theory, 
if it stand in direct opposition to repeated and reiterated passages 
of the Bible ? What shall we say of a theory which cannot be 
bei eved, tii a great portion of this sacred book be disbelieved, or 
explained away, or tortured into a new sense by criticism, or evapo- 
rated in metaphor? If nothing is to be left us, but a metaphorical 
atonement, who can assure us of any thing more than a metapho- 
rica] pardon, a metaphorical justification, a metaphorical deliver- 
ance from the wrath to come ?’ 


It must. be sufficiently evident, that Dr. Dana’s notions 
have not at all partaken of the improvements, which have 
been made within the last fifty years. Indeed, he expressly - 
rejects the idea, that improvement is possible, and fancies 
that nothing but evil can flow from * biblical criticism,’ espe- 
cially that which is pouring in upon us from Germany, and 
setting truth and common sense at defiance.’ 

Who would suppose it possible after all this, that any one 
should come forward with the sober assertion, that there is 
only the merest phantom of difference between the doctrines 
of these writers? That Dr. Dana has entirely misapprehend- 
ed the professor, and, while he thought himself answering him, 
has only been putting the same views in a different form ! 
That, afier having deliberately preached against his scheme, 
in a tone, which proves how deep and vital he accounts the 
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difference to be, and printed his sermon at the request of an 
ecclesiastical convention,—he yet did not ‘ clearly see where- 
in he differed,’ but took up his opinion from report, from 
certain ‘ rumours’ ‘ ex templo Lybie,’—if any one can inform 
us where that is. We humbly couceive that there is far more 
of zeal, than of knowledge or decorum, in such a charge as 
this; and cannot believe that Dr. Dana, or any one else, will 
be convinced by a pretended array of logical deduction, how- 
ever ingenious, that what has hitherto appeared to him a great 
gulf is only a hair line. Let us see how the case is pre- 
tended to be made out. It is made to appear, from a com- 
parison of select passages from each of the three writers, that 
they ‘entertain perfectly harmonious views in regard to the 
necessity of an atonement,—the fact that an atonement has been 
made,—the character of the Saviour, as possessing a divine 
and human nature,—the fact that the atonement zs the only 
ground of salvation,—and the sufficiency of the atonement to 
answer fully the end to be secured, by executing the penalty 
of the law on transgressors.’ And it is said to be ‘ quite gra- 
tuitous to ask for differences where-there is so much agree- 
ment.’ (Christ. Spect. for Sept.) This mode of reasoning 
seems to us hardly satisfactory. For though there be so 
much agreement, it is still a fair question, what this atonement 
1s about the necessity, &c. of which they so agree. ‘This, it 
seems to us, is the very point in dispute. So far from a 
‘shadowy difference,’ ‘a phantom,’ it is a fundamental differ- 
ence,—it regards the very definition and essence of the thing ; 
and they might agree in five thousand propositions respecting 
it instead of five, yet if they differed in their understanding 
of what the atonement is, it does seem to us the difference 
would be of some consequence. You might go to all the 
sects in christendom, and obtain an almost unanimous assent 
to the five points specified above; but add the question, what 
as meant by the atonement? and discordant voices arise at 
once, and the church is split into irreconcilable factions. If 
it were only required to believe and hold what Dr. Murdock 
has very justly said, (p. 5.) to be sufficient for salvation,— 
‘that we know and believe firmly the simple fact, that there 
is forgiveness with God, for the penitent believer, on account 
of something which Christ has done or suffered’ ;—there would 
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not be a dissenting voice ; and, when men shall be satisfied to 
require no more than Jeu has made essential to salvation, 
then there may be expected a day of uniformity in the 
church, free from the jealousies and distractions which per- 
plex and harass believers now. But, until this is done, it 1s 
preposterous to talk about uniformity, because men agree in 
five particulars, while they are disagreed as to the very nature 
of the subject in debate. The protestant and papist might 
find five propositions respecting the Sacraments, on which 
they should perfectly harmonize, and it might ‘seem quite 
gratuitous to ask for differences, where there would be so 
much agreement.’ But how absurd would such a remark 
appear to those, who know that they separate on the very 
inquiry, what the Sacraments are. 

Dr. Murdock thinks the atonement to be a display or ex- 
hibition, by means of the sufferings of Christ, of the justice 
of God, for the purpose of impressing his creatures, as they 
would have been impressed by the execution of his law. It 
is thus a symbol, which operates as a substitute for the exe- 
cution of the law. 

Mr. Stuart thinks the atonement to consist in the substitution 
of Christ’s sufferings in the place of man’s punishment, so as 
to be received as an equivalent, not in kind and quantity, but 
in regard to the end to be answered. 

Dr. Dana thinks the atonement to consist in a more exact 
and literal substitution of Christ’s sufferings for human punish- 
ment,—so that as a surety he paid our debt, both of obedience 
and sufferings, and his merits may be properly said to be im- 
puted to us. 

We are unable to see that any agreement as to the fact of 
the atonement having been made, or of its necessity, or of its 
sufficiency, can make these statements coincident, or their 
discrepancies trivial. 

It is needless to pursue the subject further, though there is 
much more that we were prepared to say. It is nothing new 
to find the orthodox doctrine differing as interpreted by dif- 
ferent individuals. It has always been so. It must always 
be so. We do not wonder at it or condemn it. We only 
wonder, that in the face of differences, so notorious and of so 
long standing, the pretence of uniformity can be by any so 
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unblushingly maintained, and that the necessity of uniformity 
is not seen to be a dream. 

We do not wonder that, on a subject so deeply interesting 
and important as that of human redemption, a strong desire 
should prevail to ascertain and spread the exact truth, and 
that it should be discussed with exceeding fervour and zeal. 
It is natural and necessary that it should excite a deep inte- 
rest, and that every one should be ardently devoted to those 
views, which have given peace and confidence to his own soul 
But we do wonder with sore amazement, that any man at 
this age of the world, with the experience of eighteen centu- 
ries to guide him, can suffer himself to fancy, that one inter- 
pretation of this subject can ever be received by all, or if it 
could be, that it is essential to the christian name. If it were 
the orthodox faith, that the language of Scripture shall be taken 
strictly and literally, and that no attempt to go beyond the 
letter shall be endured; then indeed the mass of believers 
might be bound down to something palpable, definite, and 
unchangeable. But since this is not required, since the lan- 
guage of Scripture is allowed to be metaphorical, and to be 
interpreted metaphorically, and it thus becomes a question 
concerning the construction of figurative representations ; it is 
unavoidable to allow a liberty of judgment, which cannot and 
will not, (for it has not,) lead all men to the same result. It 
may be possible to unite them in the abuse, which Magee 
lavishes upon those, whom he does not like, and in his vague 
and cloudy explanations which leave the matter unexplained 
at last; but those who are not satisfied except with an intelli- 
gible explanation, will in various ways dissent,—each with his 
own peculiar mode of reconciling difficulties, and satisfying 
his mind, which perhaps might satisfy the mind of no one else. 

For ourselves, seeing thus plainly the varieties of doctrine, 
which have always prevailed, and which still show themselves, 
notwithstanding the attempt to hide them, even among those 
who think agreement most important, and who still pretend 
to agree; perceiving also the impossibility, from the very 
nature of the subject, that the most learned and pious should 
ever speculate in all points alike; we are happy to be num- 
bered among those who profess the liberty to think and speak 
on the subject without restraint, except from reason and Scrip- 
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ture, and without the oppressive feeling of being accountable 
to any party, creed, or council. We are accountable only to 
God and our consciences. And when we are assailed and 
vilified as rejecters of Scripture and deniers of the faith, for 
not embracing the orthodox doctrine, we have only to reply, 
let it be first determined what the orthodox doctrine is ;—till 
then, it is impossible for man to prove that we are further 


from the Scriptures, than the orthodox doctors are from one 
another. 





Art. XIII.—Remarks on Ministerial Exchanges. Boston. 
1824. 


Ir seems that a part of the congregational clergy of New 
England have come to a determination to refuse all ministe- 
rial intercourse with such of their brethren, as differ from 
them on certain speculative points. ‘The measure, we believe, 
was secretly determined on long ago, and has been slowly, 
systematically, and in some places covertly introduced, as the 
people would bear it. It is also well understood, that many 
among the clergy themselves, of the orthodox belief, but per- 
sonally averse to the combination, have been induced, and even 
constrained, to come into it as a measure requiring the concur- 
rence of the whole party. Astep so unprecedented, and one 
so likely to affect in a serious manner the condition and pros- 
pects of our churches, demands from us some notice. 

The first remark suggested by a view of the subject is, as 
already hinted, that this system of exclusion owes its existence 
to a combination among the clergy. The pEopLe have not 
wished it; nor do they wish it. There is scarcely a congre- 
gation in this Commonwealth which would not, if their real 
sentiments were expressed, give an overwhelming majority in 
favour of a free interchange among ministers of the same de- 
nomination. Even where the people agree in sentiment with 
their minister, they do not perceive the mighty danger there 
can be in their occasionally hearing a discourse from a preach- 
er accounted a little unsound; especially as in such cases 
common decency, and common prudence, must prevent him 
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from insisting on topicks known to be offensive. They do 
not perceive how the interests of truth and candour can suffer 
from their hearing occasionally what may be said on the other 
side. They do not perceive any necessity, that they should 
be kept in leading strings from infancy up to old age, nor 
once be suffered to be out of sight of their spiritual fathers 
and guides. They neither have so contemptible an opinion 
of themselves, nor yet so exalted a one of the ministry, as to 
authorize the adoption of this exclusive plan in ministerial 
exchanges. No; it is not the people, but the clergy, that 
have done this,—a combination among the clergy and we 
should think, that the world had suffered enough from such 
combinations already to beware of them; or at least to regard 
with strong suspicion whatever may come from that quaiter. 

It is also worthy of particular remark, that it is but recently, 
that this exclusive plan has been adopted even by the clergy, 
as a measure of concert and combination. It is no new thing 
for Congregational ministers to differ in opinion on many im- 
portant speculative points. So long ago as the middle of the 
last century, there was a host of clergymen, among whom it 
is enough to mention the names of Tucker of Newbury, Gay 
of Hingham, and Mayhew and Chauncy of Boston, who were 
known to be decidedly and warmly opposed to the peculiar 
doctrines of Calvinism. ‘ Respecting my father,’ says the 
daughter of Dr. Mayhew, ‘ there is no doubt that the clearest 
evidence may be given of his having asserted the unity of God 
in the most unequivocal and plain manner, as early as the 
year 1753.’ And after quoting several passages to prove this 
from his manuscript discourses she proceeds: ‘1 can quote 
many, very many, passages expressive of the same sentiment ; 
so that I have not the shadow of a doubt, that my father was 
full and explicit in his avowal of this opinion from 1753; and 
perhaps I may get positive proof from an earlier date.”* Need 
we add to these the venerated names of Belknap, and How- 
ard, and Clark, and Willard, and Eckley, and Eliot, and 
Cummings,—men all of whom, and many more, are known 
to have lived and died holding and avowing opinions, which 


* Dr. Freeman’s Sermons on Particular Occasions. Third Edition. Note. pp. 
236, 237. 
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upon the present system would have excluded them from all 
ministerial intercourse with a majority of their brethren. But, 
with a very few unimportant exceptions, we do not find that 
they were in fact thus excluded. It is but a very few years 
since, that the clergy of Boston and its vicinity freely inter- 
changed religious services notwithstanding their known differ- 
ences of opinion respecting the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. But if it was no sin for Cal- 
vinists to exchange with Unitarians then, how, we would ask, 
has it become a sin for Calvinists to exchange with Unitari- 
ans now? It is to no purpose to say, that the clergymen, 
mentioned above, were not known as Unitarians by the bulk 
of the community. Most of them were known as such by 
the clergymen, who exchanged with them; and also by that 
part of the laity who took any concern in the theological dif- 
ferences of the day. Neither is it to any purpose to say, 
that these men did not preach Unitarianism ; for let it be re- 
membered, that, at the time of the secession, the very argu- 
ment used by the Panoplist and Dr. Worcester, why Calvin- 
ists should come out and be separate from them, was, that 
they practised ‘a designed and hypocritical concealment of 
their real sentiments.’ 

Our thoughts are next turned to the political evils likely 
to ensue from this exclusive system in ministerial exchanges. 

A great diversity of opinion is known to prevail in religion 
as well as on all other subjects; and respecting doctrines, 
too, accounted by some fundamental. The peace of the 
community depends, therefore, in no small degree, on these 
differences being so held as not to interfere with the practice 
of a mutual forbearance and charity. So far, however, as the 
exclusive system, adopted by some of the clergy, succeeds, 
it would seem, that it must prevent this. Let the people 
generally but catch their spirit, and imitate their example,— 
let them come to regard a mere difference of opinion, how- 
ever sincerely and honestly held, as deciding the religious 
character ; as a proper ground for separation, the holy from 
the unholy ; as a sufficient justification for stigmatizing a man 
as an enemy of the truth, and an enemy of God ; and, after 
this, it is idle to talk to ue of respecting one another, | oving 
one another, confiding in one another. It is not in human 
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nature, that they should do it. Religion, vital religion, is so 
intimately blended with all the charities, and even the cour- 
tesies of life, it is utterly impossible, that what produces a 
total estrangement in the former, should have no injurious 
effect on the latter. We have seen too much already of the 
effect of these exclusive measures on the peace of families 
and neighbourhoods to doubt their tendency. Even if men 
do not come to regard it as a virtue, and a duty, (which has 
sometimes been, and is always to be feared,) they will never 
be persuaded to regard it asa heinous stn, to hate those, 
whom their principles teach them to believe, that God hates. 
A story in point is related by Dr. Cogan,* which is so full of 
instruction that it cannot be repeated too often. ‘ Another 
instance of the influence of perverted principles occurs to my 
remembrance in the conduct of a pious mother, towards a 
most excellent and dutiful son ; who from a principle of con- 
science, in opposition to his interest, renounced the religious 
system in which he was educated, for another, which he 
deemed more consonant to the truth. She told him that “she 
found it her duty, however severe the struggle, to alienate her 
affection from him, now he had rendered himself an enemy 
to God, by embracing such erroneous sentiments.” My 
friend added, that “she was completely successful in these 
pious endeavours ; and that the duty she enjoined upon her- 
self was scrupulously performed during the remainder of her 
days.”’ If this be christianity let us no longer thiak to recom- 
mend it as a blessing to society ! 

Besides, this exclusive system menaces the very existence 
of our religious institutions. ‘Those who live in larger towns 
can hardly feel the full force of this objection. It is only in 
our country villages, large enough perhaps to support one 
clergyman, and support him well, but absolutely unable to 
support two, where to divide ts to destroy. In all these 
places, or at least in a large proportion of them, the same’ 
difference exists, as elsewhere, between the orthodox and the 
liberal, as they are called; and the question therefore arises, 
whether they shall meet and worship together on some terms 
of mutual compromise; or whether one party shall give up’ 


* Philosophical Treatise on the Passions. English Edition. p. 362. 
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every thing to the other; or whether they shall adopt the 
schismatical project recommended by some of the clergy, and 
so destroy the possibility of their having worship of any kind. 
We are now speaking of our religious institutions as connected 
with the well being of society. We call the country to witness, 
that, to preserve them, liberal Christians have every where 
carried a spirit of concession and compromise so far, as to 
bring upon themselves the taunt from their opponents of be- 
ing indifferent to the truth. Even where they have constitu- 
ted a decided majority of the congregation, and borne a still 
larger proportion of the pecuniary burden, they have still 
manifested a willingness to continue their support to the or- 
thodox incumbent, if he would but pay a decent respect to 
their feelings and convictions, and occasionally exchange 
with the clergyman they prefer.—Now we appeal to the good 
sense of this community, whether there is any thing more in 
this demand, than what is most just and reasonable ; or whe- 
ther they will countenance any part of their clergy in refusing 
it, especially as the probable consequence will be a separa- 
tion, leaving each party too feeble for the regular support of 
the Gospel. Most devoutly do we hope that the slumbering 
minds of ‘this people will be thoroughly and effectually awaken- 
ed to the ruin impending over their most valuable institutions. 

But it is time to consider some of the reasons, adduced by 
the advocates of this exclusive system in ministerial exchanges, 
to justify the measure. Afraid that we might not do justice 
to their argument we shall give it in their own words. 

Dr Mason, of New York, in a work, the title of which 
seems to have been given in mockery,* is pleased to observe : 
‘Whatever degree of mistake may be reconciled with union 
to Christ, and an interest in his salvation, it is not, it cannot 
be a matter of doubt among those who have tasted his grace, 
that blaspheming his divinity,—rejecting his propitiatory sac- 
rifice, and the justification of a sinner by faith only, in his 
mediatorial merits,—denying the personality, divinity, renew- 
ing and sanctifying virtue of his holy spirit, and similar here- 
sies, invalidate every claim to the character of his disci- 
ples. They who disown or explain away such truths as these, 
pretend what they may, are no more servants of Christ, nor 


* A Plea for Sacramental Communion on Catholick Principles. p. 106—109 
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partakers of his benefits, than Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. 
In the language of one, whose scriptural artillery has often 
battered and shaken the “ gates of hell,” “ they neither know 
him, nor love him, nor believe in him, nor do in any wise belong 
unto him.” With such men there can be neither communion 
nor compromise. ‘They are to be regarded as enemies of 
both the cross and the crown of our Lord Jesus Christ,—as 
that spiritual Amalek with whom he and his are sworn to 
have war, only war, and war continually, “ from generation 
to generation.” ’ 

Dr. Miller, in his Letters on Unttarianism, gives a similar 
view of the ‘ sprritual Amalek,’ where he says: ‘ You are 
prepared, I hope, to decide promptly and without wavering, 
that they [Unitarians] are by no means to be considered as 
christians in any scriptural sense of the word; that their 
preaching is to be avoided as blasphemy ; their publications 
to be abhorred as pestiferous; their ordinances to be held 
unworthy of regard as christian institutions ; and their persons 
to be in all respects treated as decent and sober deists in dis- 
guise. Such is the estimate which I feel constrained to 
form for myself; and, of course, that which I wish to impress 
upon your minds. And, if I do not deceive myself, you have 
seen enough to preclude all doubt as to its justice. If they 
reject every fundamental doctrine of the religion of Christ, 
they, of course, reject christianity ; if they reject christianity, 
they, surely, are not christians ; if they are not christians their 
congregations, evidently, ought not to be called churches, nor 
their ordinances considered as valid; and, these things being 
so, you ought to regard a proposition to go and hear them 
preach, or to read their publications, as you would a proposi- 
tion to hear a preacher of open infidelity, or to read an artful 
publication of a follower of Herbert or of Hume.’ 

It is in this way, and with such a spirit, that the exclusive 
system is defended ; though candour obliges us to hope that 
many, who have been persuaded, or intimidated, or inveigled 
into this combination, would express themselves in terms 
somewhat more decent and guarded. ‘The whole argument 
used by the exclusionists, resolves itself, therefore, into the 
plea of conscience. They cannot conscrentiously exchange 
with Unitarians, because they have forfeited all claim to be 
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considered and treated as Christians by rejecting certain doc- 
trines reputed fundamental. 

What is there, that has not been done, in the church and 
out of it, under this plea of conscience, truly or falsely set 
up’? It may be, that these gentlemen have been actuated by 
conscience purely in every step, they have taken ; but, at the 
same time, we must confess, that this is not the conclusion to 
which we should have been led by a review of the history of 
this business, as it has been conducted in this state. It will 
be remembered, that about ten years ago a violent and in- 
flammatory article appeared in the Panoplist calling on the 
people to come out and be separate from the liberal chris- 
tians; at that time a considerable body in this Common- 
wealth, though much increased since. But as the people 
would not come out for calling, the next attempt of these 
gentlemen was to set on foot in Massachusetts something cor- 
responding to what the Consociations then were in Connecti- 
cut, by which they might compel them to come out. In this, 
however, they were completely foiled through the good sense 
of the people, who forgot their religious prejudices in a de- 
termination to strangle in its very birth this miserable bant- 
ling of ecclesiastical usurpation. ‘Their next attempt was, to 
carry through the measure, which they had had so long at 
heart, under the imposing sanction of a vote of the Conven- 
tion ; but here too they were predestined to a discomfiture still 
more humbling and mortifying, if possible, than either of the 
preceding ; leaving them, as it would seem, no other course 
to pursue, than that which they appear to have adopted ; to 
agree in concert that each one shall put it on the plea of his 
own peculiar conscience. Now, we repeat it, all this may 
have been the work of conscience purely; but we must say 
that it is not often conscience works so circuitously, or with 
so much appearance of concert, contrivance, and cunning. It 
may be conscience ; but if we had not been told it was con- 
science, we should have pronounced it management. 

But suppose these gentlemen have been actuated by con- 
science, and by conscience purely, still it does not follow that 
this will justify them ; much less their measures. 

It does not follow that it will justify them. Conscience, 
according to Mr. Locke, ‘is nothing else but our own opin- 
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ion or judgment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own 
actions.’ Like any other ‘ opinion or judgment’ it therefore 
may be, as we know it often is, erroneous and mistaken ; and 
if so through any neglect, or prejudice, or unjustifiable obliqui- 
ty of mind on our part, it will plainly leave us still responsible, 
at least in some sense, for the consequences of what we do 
in obedience to it. Perhaps there is no writer by whom the 
doctrine, that an erroneous conscience justifies the conduct 
which it sanctions, has been pushed further than by M. 
Bayle in his Discours Philosophique; and yet even he ad- 
mits, in so many words, that ‘ it does not follow, that men 
act without sin, because they act by conscience.’ Every man 
must, it is true, follow his conscience, let it lead him where 
it may ; but certainly we should reason without reflection to 
infer from this, that it makes no difference in a man’s moral 
and religious qualifications, whether his conscience be enlight- 
ened or erroneous, provided he only follows it. It makes no 
difference, we admit, as to his consistency ; but we include in 
our idea of holiness something besides consistency. Let it 
be shown, therefore, that a Calvinist cannot be consistent 
without being exclusive, and we should regard this as a much 
better argument against his creed, than for his practice. 
Should it be still insisted that a Calvinist must be exclusive 
or renounce his principles, and that he cannot renounce his 
principles because he believes them to be the principles of 
the Gospel ; in reply to this it is only necessary to say, that 
all who become involved in errours affecting conduct are 
worried by the horns of the same dilemma. We never 
doubted that a Calvinist is more tempted than other men are 
to become exclusive and uncharitable ; but it augurs ill for a 
man’s religious principles when they come to be spoken of as 
a temptation. We have never been unwilling to concede, 
that exclusiveness, supposing it to be unjustifiable, is yet more 
tolerable in a Calvinist than it would be in a liberal Christian ; 
for the same reason that persecution is more tolerable in a 
Catholick, than in a Protestant; or cannibalism in a New 
Zealander, than in a European. It does not speak so much 
of his natural disposition or his other habits; and therefore 
does not decide so much against his general character. 

Even however, if it could be demonstrated that the gen- 
tlemen who have already come into this measure were 
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moved thereto by conscience solely, and therefore are justi- 
fied, so far as it respects themselves, in what they have done ; 
still this would go no way towards deciding the real question 
at issue. The real question before us is, not who have adopt- 
ed this measure, or why they have adopted it, or whether 
they themselves are justified in what they have done; but 
whether the measure itself be a good one; a just one; one 
which THE PEOPLE should approve and countenance. 

Now we contend that against the measure itself there are 
weighty and insuperable objections. 

First, because it supposes in those who adopt it an infallr- 
bility to which man must not pretend. The whole measure 
proceeds on the assumption that we are not Christians. But 
how do they know that we are not Christians —Because we 
reject certain doctrines of the Guspel that are fundamental. 
But how do they know that the doctrines rejected by us are 
doctrines of the Gospel? or, supposing them doctrines of the 
Gospel, how do they know them to be fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel ?—Because they think them so, to be sure. 
True, but those who reject them think otherwise.—Yes, but 
ought not a man to act as he thinks? We answer; he 
ought not to act at all, especially in a case where the rights 
of others are concerned, so long as it can be shown to be his 
duty to hesitate. There i is nothing in the degree of confi- 
dence a man feels, nothing in the mere strength of his con- 
victions, which will authorize his acting, in such a case ; pro- 
vided there is any thing in himself, or in the nature of the 
subject, or in the history of the controversies respecting it, 
that should induce him to distrust his own conclusions, and so 
make it his duty to hesitate. If our opponents were infalli- 
ble, we admit that the simple fact of their thinking us to be 
infidels, would prove us such, and give them a right to treat 
us accordingly. But they are not infallible, and therefore 
the rest does not follow. Fallible as other men are, as much 
under the power of prejudice, and as liable to be led astray 
by passion, they have no right to act upon a mere opinion, 
as if it were a certainty ; especially where this opinion con- 
cerns the rights of others, and relates to subjects acknowledg- 
ed by all to be most difficult and perplexing. 
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* Still you will probably rejoin,—to borrow that fine pas- 
sage of Bishop Watson;*—‘ there must be many truths in the 
Christian religion, concerning which no one ought to hesitate, 
inasmuch as, without a belief in them, he cannot be reputed 
a Christian —Reputed! by whom? By Jesus Christ his 
Lord and his God, or by you ?—Rash expositors of points 
of doubtful disputation ; intolerant fabricators of metaphysi- 
cal creeds, and incongruous systems of theology! Do you 
undertake to measure the extent of any man’s understanding, 
except your own ; to estimate the strength and origin of his 
habits of thinking ; to appreciate his merit or demerit in the 
use of the talent which God has given him; so as unerringly 
to pronounce that the belief of this or that doctrine is neces- 
sary to his salvation? It is undoubtedly necessary to yours 
if you are persuaded it comes from God ; but you take too 
much upon you, when you erect yourself into an infallible 
judge of truth and falsehood.’ 

We have intimated that the operation of this system must 
interfere with the rights of others; but we wish to bring this 
idea still further into view, as a distinct objection. The ques- 
tion before us is a question of right, as well as of fact. It 
will be remembered, that the only ground, on which the 
friends of this measure pretend that it can be brought for- 
ward, with any show of justification, or any promise of suc- 
cess, is avowedly this ; that they are Christians, and that we 
are not. It is not a mere separation of one sect of professed 
Christians from another sect of professed Christians; but a 
separation grounded on the assumption, that we are infidels, 
and are to be treated, in all respects, as such.—Now we claim 
to be considered and treated as Christians on the same ground, 
that we claim to be considered and treated as honest men 
and good citizens ; because we think ourselves to possess the 
qualities entitling us to be so regarded. ‘The reputation and 
influence, which we enjoy in the community as Christians, is 
of value to us,—of inestimable value. By what right then, 
we would ask, by what warrant of earth or of heaven, do 
these men band themselves together for the declared object 
of depriving us of this reputation and influence, until we are 


* Collection of Tracts, Preface, pp. 15, 16. 
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proved to have forfeited them, by some competent tribunal ? 
By what right, divine or hate, do they attempt this on the 
strength of a bare opinion ; an opinion, too, of a party in the 
case; an opinion of fallible and prejudiced men ; an opinion 
which may be right or may be wrong, and which they know, 
at the time, to be liable to this uncertainty? ‘The question, 
we repeat it, is a question of right as well as of fact; not 
simply what we are, but, pending that question, how others 
have a right to regard us and treat us? It is to no purpose 
to say that these men are very sincere in the opinion they 
have conceived of us; or that they cannot help their opinion ; 
or that they cannot be consistent with it without acting as they 
do. The great question still recurs; Is it right, that we 
should suffer for other men’s prejudices’ Is it right, that 
one man should do another a certain injury, on the strength 
of a mere prejudice which he must know, at the time, is not 
certain? Or is there any thing peculiar in religious preju- 
dices to cover the iniquity done under them ° 

We have said more than we intended ‘on this subject, con- 
sidered as a matter of difference among the clergy. It re- 
mains for us to speak of the course, which the people may be 
expected to pursue in regard to it. 

We hazard nothing in saying, that the people, as a body, 
are decidedly averse to the exclusive system in ministerial 
exchanges. The town or parish cannot be named, where 
the people, or any considerable portion of the people, have 
requested or sanctioned its adoption, without being put up to 
it by the undue interference of the clergy. Left to them- 
selves, they take but little interest in these disputes; see no 
good, that can come from them; and wish that their ministers 
would set them a better example of brotherly love. They 
have no very clear ideas of the points of difference; nor any 
time to study into them; nor is it necessary they should ; 
nor do they wish it. Plain, earnest, practical preaching is 
what they want, and nothing else ; sod it is comparatively of 
but little consequence to them, whether the preacher, who 
gives them this, is a believer in one God in one person, or in 
one God in three. Such being the state of their minds, it is 
hardly to be expected that they will look with favour on a 
system, the operation of which, they must see, will be to di- 
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vide their societies, multiply their burdens, and endanger the 
very existence of their most valuable institutions ; and all for 
—they know not what; for differences, which they but im- 
perfectly understand, and the importante of which they do 
not feel. We are mistaken, altogether mistaken, in the cha- 
racter of the people of New England, if they will consent to 
incur an evil, which they see, for a good, which they do not 
see, through a blind confidence in their clergy. Selden tells 
us, in his Table Talk, that the clergy of his day expected a 
confidence from the people, like the woman, who said to her 
husband, ‘ What! and will you believe your own eyes, before 
your own dear wifer’ The clergy may expect the same 
now; but they should remember, that the people of this 
country are much addicted to believing their ‘ own eyes.’ 

If Unitarians and Unitarianism were less known among the 
people at large, the advocates of this system might have more 
hope of succeeding. ‘They might say, as they have said a 
thousand times, that the preaching of Unitarians was less sol- 
emn, affecting, and practical ; that they denied the Lord that 
bought them, used another Bible, and made but little account 
of the peculiar doctrines and sanctions of the Gospel; they 
might say,—as is said in the meagre paragraph, on which the 
excellent Remarks are founded, that have suggested this re- 
view,—that their ‘ standard of Chelation duty is very differ- 
ent,’ and that ‘ the life they enjoin is such, as may comport 
with a life of pleasure, and pomp, and worldliness ;’ that they 
have no conception of that HoLINEss, which becomes us as 
the children of our Heavenly Father, which was illustrated 
in the character, and purchased by the cross, of his blessed 


Son, and which is necessary to qualify us for the joys of 


heaven. They might say all this, and the people might believe 
them. But the people have seen these preachers ; they 
have heard them; they know them; and they, therefore, 
know that these charges, when urged against them as a body, 
are unfounded and calumnious. 

The people know, moreover, that there is by no means a 
unanimity on this question among the orthodox clergy ; a 
sufficient proof, if there were no other, that the propriety of 
this measure is by no means so obvious; and that it ought 


not, therefore, to be carried, in the face of plain and strong 
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objections. Indeed, while the memory of those venerable 
servants of God, Lathrop and Osgood, is yet so receat,—who, 
though orthodox, continued to bear their testimony to the last 
moment of their lives against this impolitick and unrighteous 
scheme,—can any one want the best of examples, or the best 
of authorities, from among the orthodox clergy themselves, 
for not sacrificing a due sense of his own fallibility, and a just 
regard for the rights of others, to any fancied notions of 
orthodox consistency ’—Besides, the people remember, that 
even if they are Calvinists, they are also Protestants ; and 
that as much 1s due to consistency in the latter character, as 
in the former. They will never, therefore, consent, that any 
sect shall be considered and treated, as having forfeited the 
christian name and privileges, merely for having exercised 
the great Protestant right of determining for themselves, what 
christianity is. 

The clergy, who have concerted this scheme, cannot cer- 
tainly expect to be supported in it by the liberal part of their 
congregations. We have already adverted to the laudable 
disposition, which liberal Christians have manifested, for pre- 
serving the existing religious institutions by every offer of a 
fair compromise. But, that they should concede every thing, 
and their opponents nothing g, ks a sort of compromise, of 
which they have no idea. ‘All over New England they are 
taking a firm and decided stand on this very question. Every 
where they are beginning to put the continuance of their sup- 
port to orthodox clergymen on the condition of being allowed 
to hear, at least occasionally, such preaching as they prefer.— 
Now we do not ask what will be the effect of this determina- 
tion on our societies in large towns ; for nobody doubts, but 
that in places where it is convenient and possible, it is cer- 
tainly advisable, that there should be as much unanimity as 
practicable among fellow-worshippers. But are the orthodox 
congregations, scattered throughout our country towns, pre- 
pared for the defection of so large a body °* The excitement 
occasioned by the separation may make them willing, for a 
few years, to meet the sacrifices demanded ; but it is self 


“s According to a computation adopted in a work just published by a Trin- 
itarian, it is estimated, that among the Congregationalists of Massachusetts 
‘one third of the clergy, and one half of the people, are Unitarians, Bene- 
dict’s History of all Religions, p. 79. 
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evident, that this spirit cannot be sustained. Missionary 
societies may do something, and promise much ; but, besides 
that this fountain of publick charity is almost exhausted, what 
independent high-spirited congregation is there, that would 


throw away their proper and natural means of support, to 
depend on this miserable mendicant resource ? 


This point is urged with great cogency, and yet in the 
mildest manner, in the little pamphlet before us. ° 


‘If the Trinitarian clergy shut out from their pulpits all who 
differ from them in their peculiar views,—these Unitarians in their 
parishes will, of course, be driven from the societies they would 
gladly remain with, and take away their part of the means for sup- 
porting the ministry. In very many, if not in all cases. this would 
render the remnant who are left unable to bear the burden of their 
pastor’s maintenance, or at least greatly weaken their resources. 
Should the cause of Unitarianism progress, as we believe it will, and 
the exclusive system be still continued by their opponents, in no 
long time there would be a multitude of parishes destitute of any 
established ministry, the prey of sectarians, which might all have 
remained peacefully united under a milder system of measures. Of 
all the miseries of astate of discord this is no time to attempt a de- 
scription. But they w ill be found grievous enough to warrant me 
in saying that it will not be a small occasion, which shall justify 
their introduction any where. The plan your correspondent ap- 
proves is a direct way to their introduction throughout the land. 
Whether the occasion calls for such things, may easily be judged. 
What should hinder that the ground of union among Christians be 
placed not on points of doubtful disputation, but on points of prac- 
tical application? Why cannot a conscientious Trinitarian go into 
the pulpit of a Unitarian neighbour, and inculcate a virtue or a 
grace, whose nature is hid from no reader of the Bible, and which 
would be profitable unto all men ?—Why could he not preach 
Christ’s example, without denying his divinity ? Why could he 
not teach men to live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world, without touching on his belief respecting their condi- 
tion when they came into it ? Why could he not exhort men to 
be reconciled to God, without reminding them of decrees of elee- 
tion? Are there not subjects of interest and importance enough, 
on which all intelligent Christians are agreed, which might be. dis- 

cussed without hurting his own conscience or offending his hearers ? 
Meanwhile the cause of mutual love is promoting in both pulpits 


at once, and the Church for which Christ died is reposing from 
strife.’ 
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We regard what has been advanced in this review as pre- 
eminently THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE. Speaking merely as 
partizans, we might hope, that these exclusive measures 
would be persisted in; confident, as we are, that they are 
more favourable to the spread of Unitarianism, than any other, 
which our opponents could adopt ; partly from the re-action, 
by which all extravagant attempts are followed in a free com- 
munity ; and partly by the peculiar revulsion occasioned by 
any attempt in this country to abridge religious liberty. It is 
owing to the operation of these measures, that Unitarian 
societies are now springing up in various towns in New 
England, where it was not known before, that a Unitarian 
could be found.—But, much as we wish for the growth of 
Unitarianism, and much as we believe it would be for the 
benefit of the country, we do not wish, that the very existence 
of our religious institutions should be endangered to promote 
its rapid and premature growth. Yes; we regard what has 
been advanced in this Review as preeminently the cause of 
the people! It concerns their rights, their interests, their 
burdens, their liberties. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
policy, or the scruples, of the clergy, we are sure eventually 
to have the interests and the good sense of the people on 
our side.—No, no. What the Prophet said of his country, 
never shall be said of this. ‘A wonderful and a horrible 
thing is committed in the land ; the prophets prophesy falsely, 


and the priests bear rule by their means; AND MY PEOPLE 
LOVE TO HAVE IT SO.’ 


Kutelliqeuce. 


Slave Trade.—By a decree of the Congress of Mexico, the im- 
portation of slaves into that country is forbidden. Slaves intro- 
duced in violation of this law recover their liberty ; the vessel in 
which they are imported, whether national or foreign, is confiscated 
with its cargo; and the owner, purchaser, captain, master and pi- 
lot are punished by ten years imprisonment. The eighteenth re- 
port of the African Institution, presented at the annual meeting in 
London last May, contains some interesting particulars respecting 
the state of this traffick. The exertions of the government of 
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Great Britain for its abolition, have been indefatigable. No in- 
stance of the trade, under its flag, has been detected within ten 
years.—A treaty with the king of the Netherlands, signed Dec. 
1822, authorized a seizure of the ships of the latter nation by the 
cruisers of the former, not only when found with slaves on board, 
but whenever met within certain limits with an equipment showing 
them to be fitted out for that object. Complaint is made, however, 
that slaves are still imported in great numbers into the colony of 
Surrinam.—By a law of Spain, a vessel of that nation, having 
slaves on board, is confiscated, and captains, masters and _ pilots, 
convicted of purchasing or importing them, or of having them on 
board their vessels are punished with ten years hard labour on the 
publick works. For want, however, of some proper provision for 
carrying this law into effect, the trade to Cuba is still extensively 
carried on, chiefly under the French and Portuguese flags, but part- 
ly alsc under the Spanish. Six Spanish slave ships were con- 
demned at the British colony of Sierra Leone in 1822, and seve- 
ral detained in 1823. The Portuguese engaged, several years 
since, not to trade in slaves north of the equator, but in 1822, 13 
vessels, with 1700 negroes, were condemned at Sierra Leone, for 
a violation of this treaty.—In Brazil, 28, 246 slaves were imported 
in 1822, into the single port of Rio Janeiro ;* 3, 484 slaves died in 
the middle passage, some vessels losing a third and even half of 
their cargo.—In France, 30 slave ships were fitted out in the single 
port of Nantz, within a few months of the year 1823. The 
French ships, exempted from capture by the British, are not only 
numerous on the African coast, but afford protection to those of 
other nations.+—In Sweden, a decree of outlawry was passed, two 
years since, against Swedish and Norwegian vessels employed in 
this traffick.—The king of Muscat, a government extending along 
part of the eastern coast of Africa, and of the southern coast of 
Arabia, and comprehending the principal seaport of the latter, 
has engaged to abolish the foreign slave trade, to punish as pirates 
the crews of all Arab vessels detected in it, to apprehend British 
subjects employed in it, and to permit British cruisers to seize 
Arab vessels carrying it on out of his harbours. This treaty, if 
carried into execution, will put a stop to the trade from Zanzebar, 
hitherto the principal mart of that region.—The king of the chief 


* We find it alleged in another quarter, that the importation into that port in 
the months of June and July of this year exceeded 3000. 

tlt has been stated, that of one hundred and twenty six slave vessels which, 
between the months of July and November 1822, sailed out of one river in 
Africa, eighty six were French, six of them carrying from sixteen to twenty 
eight guns each. 
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part of Madagascar is under similar engagements, which he is 
thought to have honestly fulfilled. 


Roman Catholicks in England.—According to their own writers, 
the number of persons attached to this communion amounted, six 
or seven years ago, to 600,000. In returns made to Parliament, 
thirty five years ago, they were represented to be fewer than 70,000. 
Since 1781 the number of schools, of considerable size, belorging 
to this denomination, has increased from 3 to more than 50. They 
have no less than 900 chapels, mostly erected within forty years. 
In one year (1813) 3000 Catholick children were confirmed in the 
three towns of Liverpool, Manchester, and Preston. 


United Foreign Missionary Society.—From the report read at 


the seventh anniversary of this Society, which is under Presbyteri- 


an management, it appears that several missions are supported by 
it among the Indians of our own country, but we do not perceive 
that it is doing any thing corresponding to its name. It has 189 
auxiliaries. ‘The receipts within the year had amounted to $14,486 
76, and the expenditure to $19,476 53. ‘In computing ‘the cost 
of our enterprise,’ say the managers, ‘ we were constrained from a 
knowledge of the history of Christ’s kingdom on earth, to make an 
afflictive calculation of indifference and defection among the pro 
fessed friends of the cause. But we did not imagine, it is frankly 
confessed, that, on your seventh anniversary, your funds would be 
involved to the amount of nearly eight thousand dollars. We did 
not imagine, that the fact weuld exist toreprove and reproach us, 
that the three denominations combined, in their two thousand 
churches, embracing in their limits more than three-fourths of the 
Union, would still, through the medium of an institution, formed by 
their direction, and under their plighted patronage, contribute less 
to extend the kingdom of Christ among the Heathen, than is an- 
nually contributed for this and other benevolent purposes in the 
single city of Boston !” 


Baptist General Convention.—The tenth annual report of the 
board of managers of this body has been published since our last 
number. It has continued to support a mission in the Burman 
empire at an expense of $2000, and three different missions among 
the Indians of North America. The receipts during the year for 
the various objects of the Convention amounted to $5,962 77, 
besides $9,425 58 for the use of Columbia College. Since the 
foundation of this college, 140 students have been admitted. It 
numbers, at this time, 93; 5 of whom are beneficiaries, and a 
few others supported in part from the funds, which are estimated 
at $90,000. Two professors have recently returned from turope, 
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and a third is expected this autumn. The institution is much em- 
barrassed by debts, but its friends entertain hope of relief trom an 
application to Congress, now pending.—The missionary spirit in 
this denomination has been for some time on the decline. The 
management of the Foreign Mission has been transferred from the 
board at Washington to a committee in and about Boston, and of- 
ficers have accordingly been appuinted here. 


Baptist State Convention—The Boston Baptist Association 
met in Boston in September, and appointed seven delegates to as- 


sist in organizing a Convention of the Baptist denomination in this 
state.— Rec. 


Massachusetts Baptist Education Society.—This association 
has 26 young men under its patronage, who are to refund half the 
amount advanced to them, within a year after finishing their stu- 
dies. Within the three last years, the receipts have been dimin- 
ishing; the income of the last year being only $412 64. while 
during the first four years the average was $737 84. The society 
is in connexion with the Boston Association, which embraces 38 


churches, chiefly in the eastern part of Massachusetts, and 3900 
communicants. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.— At 
the fifteenth annual meeting holden at Hartford, Conn Sept. 15— 
17, fourteen commissioners were present. Five new commission- 
ers were chosen, all from the State of New York. ‘Lhe anniversary 
sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Austin, of Newport, R. I. from 
Gal. i. 15, 16, after which a collection was taken of $113. The 
receipts, during the year ending Aug. 31, appeared to have amount- 
ed to $47,483 583 and the expenditure to $54,157 06. The 
permanent fund is $35,103 87. The next annual meeting is ap- 
pointed to be holden at Northampton. 


Theological Seminary at Andover.—The Anniversary was cel- 
ebrated Sept. 22. Dissertations were read by 9 members of the 
Junior Class; 9 of the Middle; and 12 of the Senior. Two stu- 
dents were excused on account of ill health. 335 young gentlemen 
have received a theological education at this Seminary, of whom 
165 are settled in this country in the ministry, 8 are professors in 
different colleges, and 49, missionaries at home or abroad. 


American Education Society.—The ninth annual meeting was 
holden in Boston, Sept. 29. The receipts during the last year 


amounted to $9,454 88, being a less sum by $2000 than was re- 


ceived during the year next preceding. The expenditure of the 
Suciety within the same period was $10,210, divided among 198 
5 
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beneficiaries in 10 different states. Of these 148 are under- 


graduates in 13 different colleges, and 50, students at 16 prepara- 
tory sch ols. 


Berkshire Churches.—-There are nineteen Congregational 
Churches in the county of Berkshire, the smallest (Egremont) 
numbering, at the beginning of this year, 51 communicants, and 
the largest (Pittsfield) 334. ‘The average number was 162. Dur- 
ing the last year the whole number admitted by professicn was 82 ; 
some of the churches having no additions ; twelve out of the nine- 
teen, not exceeding 3 3 and only two churches (those of Sheffield, 
and Windsor) exceeding 10. Two churches are vacant. Bap- 
tism was administered during the year to only 271 persons. 42 
communicants died 3 58 were dismissed, and 4 excommunicated. 


Boston Female Asylum.—The twenty fourth anniversary of this 
well known and excellent charity was celebrated at the first church 
Sept. 24. After the sermon by Rev. Dr. Pierce from Matthew 
xviii. 5, a collection was taken of $107 61. 218 children have 


at different times enjoyed the benefit of this Asylum, of whom 62 
are now its inmates. 


Religious Newspaper.—Barnabas Bates, late a minister in the 
Baptist communion in Bristol, R. I. has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a weekly religions newspaper, to be called the Christian 
Inquirer. The editor professes himself a Unitarian, but invites 
persons of every belief to use his columns for purposes of amica- 
ble discussion, his design being, ‘to give every class of people of 
every religious sect an opportunity to speak in their own defence, 


and to bring every opinion and practice to the test of reason and 
revelation.’ 


Evangelical Missionary Society—The semi annual meetin 
was holden at Medford, Oct. 19. After the sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Whitman, of Billerica, a cellection was taken of $118 03. The 
Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following suMS 3 ViZ. 


From the Church, &c. in Concord, by Rev. Dr. Ripley, $33 12 


> Shrewsbury Female Cent Society, - - 10 
“¢ ~Annual Subscriptions, - a . ° ee 
“A lady, by Mr. H. Burditt, - - - - 5 
“¢ A lady, by George Bond, Esq. - - - 5 
iT 4 


Hon. Joseph Lyman, of Northampton, 


- 90 
Worcester County Bible Society.—The anniversary meeting 
was holden at Northborough, Oct.9. $30 were collected after 
the sermon, by Rev. Mr. Wellington, of Templeton, from Matthew 
xxii, 29 ; and donations were received from several towns, societies, 
and individuals, amounting to $138 46. During the last year this 
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Society distributed 72 Bibles, and 7 Testaments. Its receipts 
within that period amounted to $194 51. 


Degrees in Divinity.—The following clergymen of Massachu- 
setts received diplomas as Doctors in Divinity at the late Com- 
mencements ; viz. Rev. Bezaleel Howard, of Springfield, Rev. John 
Andrews, of Newburyport, and Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, of Chel- 
sea, from Harvard University; and Rev. Theophilus Packard, of 
Shelburne, from Dartmouth College. 


a 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Anniversary, in two Sermons, preached July 4, 
1824, in the First Unitarian Church, Washington City; with a 
Short Address, respecting the Views of the Colonization Soci- 
ety. By Robert Little, Minister of the Church. Washington. 

The Ministry of the Wor ‘d committed to Faithful and Able Men; 
a Sermon preached at Middlebury, Vt. January 14, 1824. By 
Absalom Peters, A. M. Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Bennington, Vt. 

Inaugural Discourse delivered on the first of January, 1824. B 
John H. Rice, Professor of Christian Theology in the New The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia. Richmond. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament in Greek, from the Text 
of Griesbach, with a Lexicon in English of all the Words con- 
tained in them ; designed for the Use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts of Scripture ; addressed to 
Christian Assemblies in Villages near Cambridge. To which 
are added, six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. First 
American Edition. 

Gospel Advocate. Vol. VI. Nos. 7 and 8. 

Unitarian Miscellany. Nos. 45 and 46. 

Missionary Herald. Vol. XX. Nos. 9 and 10. 

Christian Spectator. Vol. VI. Nos. 9 and 10. 

Body and Soul, consisting of a Series of Lively and Pathetick Sto- 
ries calculated to Excite the Attention and Interest of the Reli- 
gious World. From the Third London Edition, with Additions, 
12mo. 2 vol. Philadelphia. 

Piety Promoted, in Brief Memorials &’nd Dying Expressions of 
some of the People called Quakers. The ninth Part. By 
Thomas Wagstaffe. Philadelphia. 

A Letter to a Friend, on the Authority, Purpose, and Effects of 
Christianity, and especially on the Doctrine of Redemption. 
By Joseph John Gurney. Philadelphia. 
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Endless Punishment ; first and second Numbers of Minutes of a 
Discussion on this Subject, between Rev. Abner Kneeland and 
the Rev. William M’Call, taken in short hand. By R. L. 
Jennings. New York. 

The American Sunday School Magazine of apnnelies and Octo- 
ber. Nos. 3 and 4 

Scott’s Family Bible, VI. vols. royal 8vo. with a Likeness of the 
Author. Third Boston Edition. 

Sermons on the distinguishing Doctrines and Duties of Experi- 
menial Religion, and especially designed for Revivals. B 
Chauncey Lee, D. D. pastor of a Church in Colebrook, Conn. 

A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Philip 
M. Whelpley, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in the 
City of New Y ork, preached in that Church on the 26th of Ju- 
ly 1824, together with an Address delivered at his Funeral. By 
Gardiner Spring, D. D. 

Eighih Report of the American Bible Society, presented May 13, 
1824, with an Appendix, containing Extracts of Correspon- 
dence, &c. &c. Svo. New York. 

The Amerie: an Tract Magazine, No. 3, for October. Boston. 

The Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions ; an In- 
troductory Lecture, delivered at the opening of the Summer 
Session of the the stone Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
Princeton, July 2, 1824. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of 
Ecclesiastical eas and Church Government in the said Se- 
minary, 8vo. Princeton, N. J. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Chapel of the College of New Jersey, 
August 15, 1824. By Philip Lindsley, D. D. 8vo. Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Christian Calendar, and New England Farmer’s Almanack. 
David Reed. 

Prayers for the Use of Families; or the Domestick Minister’s As- 
sistant. By William Jay. 3d American from the 7th London 
edition. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 

Essays onthe Nature and Various Uses of the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion. By Gulian C. Verplank, Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, New York. 

Questions on the Historical Parts of the New Testament, designed 
for Sabbath Schools. Utica N. Y. Freeman Parmelee. 

The Faithful Minister’s Menument ; a Sermon, preached at the 
Funeral of the Rev. John Giles, Senior Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church and Society in Newburyport, Oct. 1, 1824. 
By Samuel Porter Williams. 

A Sermon delivered before the Hampshire Missionary Society, 
at their Annual Meeting, Northampton, Aug. 19, 1824. By 
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Re . Moses Miller, with the 23d Report of the Trustees, and 
an Abstract of the Treasurer’s Account. 

A Statement of Facts, in relation tothe Call and Installation of the 
Rev. Mark Tucker, over the Society in Northampton, together 
with his Correspondence on the Subject of Exchanges. — Pub- 
lished by a Committee appointed for that Purpose. Northamp- 
ton. ‘T. Watson Shepard. 

A Sermon, preached June 9, 1824, at Falmouth, Mass. at the Or- 
dination of Rev. Benjamin Woodbury. By Leonard Woods, 
D. D. Andover. 

Help from on High ; or our only Resource. A Sermon delivered 


in Nassau Hall Chapel, Princeton, N. J. the first Sunday in 
July, 1824. By Robert Gibson. 





DEDICATED. 


In Leominster, Aug. 25, the Meeting House of the Calvinistick Society. 
—In Medford, Sept. 1, the Meeting House of the Second Congregational 
Church.—tIn Boston, Oct 13, The Twelfth Congregational Church, in Cham- 
bers street. The services were as follows : Introductory Prayer and Selections 
from the Scriptures by Rev. Dr. Lowell; Dedicatory Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Parkman ; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Palfrey : and Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Ware. ‘The erection of this church is an event of importance to the 
rapidly growing part of the city where it is situated. It is a convenient and 
handsome brick structure, 77 feet in length, by 73 in breadth. Since the de- 
dication, publick worship has been attended in it by crowded congregations. 


—<}>—— 


INSTALLED. 


Sept. 1, Rev. Aaron Warner, Pastor of the Second Congregational Church 
in Medford. —Sept. 29, Rev. Thomas Williams, Pastor of a Church in Attle- 
borough. 

a 


ORDAINED. 


Sept. 30, In the North Meeting House in Boxford, Rev. Messrs. Stephen 
Foster, Edw ard Palmer, Joseph T. Foot, Heman B. Blodg get, James Noyes, 
Royal Washburn, and Zabdiel Rogers, Evangelists —Oct. 6, In South W il- 
braham, Rev. Messrs. Horace Sessions and Elbridge G. Howe, Evangelists. 
—Oct. 13, Rev. Josiah Bent, Pastor of the First Church in Weymouth. 

Sept. 15, Rev. Stevens Everett, over the new Church in Hallowell, Me. 
The services of Dedication and of Ordination were combined. Dedicatory 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of Marblehead ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Walker 
of Charlestown ; Consecrating Prayer by Rev. Mr. Parkman of Boston ; 
Charge by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland ; Right Hand of Fellowship by 
Rev. Mr. Brazer of Salem ; Address to the Church by Rev. Mr. Robinson 
of Eastport ; and Concluding Prayer by Rev. Dr. Nichols. 

Oct. 6, Rev. Henry Hersey over the Church and Society in East Barnstable. 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Brooks of Hingham ; Sermon by Rev. Mr. 


Palfrey of Boston ; Consecrating Prayer by Rev. Mr. Kendall of Plymouth ; 
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Charge by Rev. Dr. Lowell of Boston ; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett of Boston ; Address to the Society by Rev. Mr. Goodwin of 
Sandwich ; and Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr Swift of Nantucket. 


—<>—— 


DIED. 
Sept. 5, Rev. John Giles, Senior Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
an Newburyport, At. 67.—Sept. 25, Rev. Moses Partridge, Pastor of a 
Church in Plymouth, (Monument Ponds,) t. 36. 





Sept. 12, Mrs. Lucy Maria Farrar, wife of Professor Farrar, of the Univer- 
sity, and sister of the late Rev. J. 5. Buckminster. 

In many minds, the thought of the subject of this notice is inseparable 
from that of the lamented man, who was the object, while he lived, of an en- 
thusiasm little capable of being understood by such as had not opportunity to 
share in it; and the influence of whose short life is, after many years, so 
distinctly perceptible, that he alinost seems to be still present amung us. But 
there needed not this circuinstance of powertul interest to give her memory an 
enduring hold upon the hearts of all, who were privileged with her acquaint- 
ance. She was one af those who seem appointed to recommend goodness by 
presenting it under its mostamiable and engaging aspect. In its original 
frame, her mind appeared to have been peculiarly prepared for the culture of 
religion. Its delicate and just sensibility made it alive to the feelings of devo- 
tion, and ready for all the offices of sympathy. And thus an affectionate as 
well as enlightened piety was with her an established sentiment, acting with 
a prompt aud graceiul strength like that of a native impulse, and easily tak- 
ing the form of kindness, cheerfulness or resignation, as the various occasions 
presented themselves for its exercise Her fine understanding had been de- 
veloped under an attentive and well conducted discipline, and it is very un- 
common to meet an equal solidity of judgment and refinement of taste. 
When we add that the intellect that dignified her virtues, and the virtues 
that did justice to her mind, were invested with a peculiar grace by manners 
of the most winning genileness, it will be understood that she was the delight 
of the circle of devoted friends in which she moved, and that her early de- 
parture is the occasion of no common sorrow. There was indeed witness- 
ed in her a rare combination of whatever is estimable with whatever is at- 
tractive, and many find their conceptions of loveliness of form, mind, and 
character indissolubly associated with her memory. 





Oct. 17, William J. Spooner, Esq. Counsellor at Law, aged 30. 

[The following is an extract from a sermon preached on the Lord’s day af- 
ter the death of ‘Mr. Spooner, by the minister of the Church in Brattle Square, 
where he worshipped. ‘The topick under which these remarks were introduced 
was the claims of society upon young men, the claims of the divine will having 
been previously considered. ] 

‘Our favoured community owes no small part of its blessings to the honour- 
able labours of young men. It deserves to be cordially acknowledged,—not 
to nourish a weak self-complacency, but out of regard to the truth, and to the 
credit of that discipline, mental and religious, by which they here are trained, 
—that there is to be found among them a character of substantial excellence ; 
that we are at no loss to point to men, who govern and temper the en- 
ergy of youth with the sobriety of age; who to the endowments of intellect, 
the best accomplishments of education, and not seldom the gifts of fortune, and 
whatever other distinction is commonly most in esteem, add the distinction 
(the most cherished of all by themselves) cof a high and pure principle; who, 
with the objects of a meaner ambition within their reach, make an elevated 
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siandard of character the mark of their wiser aims; and desire to be signal- 
ized by nothing so much as by a faithful service of God and men. It is a cir- 
cumstance of happiest omen to a community, when such a character appears 
in a class of persons so important, so efficient, yet so peculiarly tempted to 
self-indulgence m pleasure, indolence, or vanity. And it is scarcely less hon- 
ourable to the community itself, when it knows how to appreciate such men ; 
when it reserves its respect and notice from less worthy objects to bestow it 
upon them, and takes care to express so emphatically its sense of their worth 
as to fix their high standing in society, and hold them up for esteem and im- 
itation ; when it is seen to interest itself in their welfare, as of publick moment, 
and lament their loss as a publick calamity. 

‘ Such feelings of respectful interest and sincere regret are well known to 
have been extensively excited in this community by a recent afflicting visita- 
tion of Providence ; and, foreign as it is from the practice of this place to dwell 
upon the virtues even of the most eminent in goodness, it would be wrong to 
lose the benefit capable of being derived from an event of such special interest 
as this, for want of a more than commonly direct allusion to it. With this 
view I have brought it to your notice ; and by no means for the purpose ef of- 
fering a due tribute to distinguished worth, nor even for the gratification of 
any private feeling, though I could seldom be affected by this motive to an 
equal degree. Why is it, that he, who is to worship with us no more on earth, 
was followed through his short life with so cordial a good-will and confidence ; 
that he exerted an influence, which it is disparaging no one to say was not 
surpassed by that of any man so young in this community; that he was 
watched in the slow and painful steps of his decline by so extensive, undis- 
sembled and tender a sympathy ; and that his early departure is felt as a pub- 
lick loss ?>—It was not for his talents, though these were uncommonly great. 
Talents, apart from their right application are not wont to be thus acknow- 
ledged.—It was not because of an important sphere of publick duty being made 
vacant by his death. He filled no such responsible office. —It was not on account 
of the close connexions which were severed by it. The domestick relations, in 
which he stood, were most exemplarily sustained ; but among them were not 
those in which bereavement is generally held to create the greatest void.—It 
was not the consequence of any anxious exertion to make friends. On the 
contrary, a good man could scarcely be more negligent of other ways of con- 
ciliating esteem and attachment, besides that of deserving them.—It was 
nothing but an enlightened tribute to eminent worth in a young man. It was 
his sterling honesty, his conscientious purity, his moral courage, the spirit that 
was discerned in him of active, disinterested usefulness, that won for him 
such regard. The penetration, comprehensiveness and vigour, which charac- 
terized his mind, distinguished it less than its lofty uncompromising love of 
truth ; that best talent, without which the power of the mind is never all put 
forth. It was as impossible to connect with him the idea of indifference to a 
good design, as of duplicity. The rational and practical views of our religion, 
which had early recommended themselves to his serious and discerning mind, 
and become so established as to be in no degree shaken by a subsequent ex- 
posure to other influences, had taught him a wise, and distinct, and habitual 
regard to the true purposes of existence. If in his singularly well-balanced 
character, any good trait was carried to a hurtful extreme, it was his dislike 
of ostentation, and jealousy of the tendency he had observed in professions to 
substitute themselves for practice ; but every one saw that he made it his rule 
and study to be useful, and had prompt and efficient aid at the command of every 
worthy object, which such aid from him could promote. No doubt he may have 
looked forward to conspicuous stations of usefulness, conscious as he was of the 
possession of qualities for which, sooner or later, publick exigencies create a de- 
mand ; but it was with a remarkable independence of views to personal ad- 
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vancement, that he gave himself to the various voluntary tasks of the publick 
service from the most prominent to the most unnoticed ; and while no man of 
his few years had made himself more sensibly or advantageously felt in the 
great mechanism of our society, he was no less engaged in discharging the 
humble trust of a share in the management of our elementary schools. His 
enlightened sense of the claims and worth of Christianity led him to take an in- 
terest in practicable plans for its diffusion. He was a punctual attendant on its 
services, and took special satisfaction in those exhibitions of its doctriues and 
duties, which presented them in‘their true simplicity and power. The same 
forgetfulness of self, which had distinguished him through the period oi dis- 
interested exertion, was equally apparent through the period of his prema- 
ture and protracted decline ; and there was no time of his lite, when he discover- 
ed a livelier coucern for ali good objects, a more hearty sympathy with his 
friends, or a more unclouded cheerfulness, than after he saw reason to believe, 
that nothing awaited him on this side the grave, except the severe sufferings 
which terminated his brilliant earthly prospects.’ 


—p——- 


ERRATUM. 

In the review of Schultz’ Travels for the Purpose of Biblical Criticism in our 
third Number, page 212 ai the tep, there is an errour in giving the letters de- 
noting MSS. which altogether obscures the sentence. The sentence should 
read thus : 

‘ But he agrees also, not unfrequently, [non raro consonat,| with the Alex- 
andrine manuscripts, Bb [the Vatican] C [the Ephraim] L [the Codex Ste- 
phani »] ; and this not only im passages where they give the same reading with 
the manuscript D [the Cambridge] but elsewhere also ; &c.’ 


——p——- 


TO READERS. 
Mr. Norton of Cambridge will be niuch indebted to any gentle- 
man for the loan of either of the following books : 
Lawrence’s Translation of the Apocryphal Book of Enoch. 
Le Clerc Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Hollande. 
The third volume of Whiston’s Memoirs, by himself. 





